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When you of the 20 Century rub elbows with the 13th, and even 
the 5th... when you see high-power automobiles and dainty kimonoed 
figures threading the same streets .. . when you walk without shoes 
in ancient temples ... then you appreciate the true, the unique charm 
of Japan! 


For in Japan nothing is permitted to disturb the picturesque. “That 
is why visitors take this glorious island so quickly to their hearts .. . 
why more and more visitors come each year from the States, in the 
finest steamships at the lowest fares in the world, considering distance 
and service; traveling in electric trains, living at great modern hotels, 
enjoying the choicest beauty regions of the Empire at the lowest pos- 
sible cost—on a serics of all-inclusive tours provided by the Japan 
Tourist Bureau. Write today for a booklet outlining these fascinat- 
ing itineraries. 


Full information will be furnished by any tourist 
agency or by the Japan Tourist Bureau, c/o Japa- 

< nese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. C., 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 So. Broad- 
xcay, Los Angeles, Calif., or c/o Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha Line, 25 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


APA TD 


TOURIST BUREAU 


How Sterne, that literary vagabond, would have loved this easy-going progress 
about Europe! How it would warm his bright, responsive soul! And how, 
too, he would appreciate the comforts, the economies and conveniences that 
modern travel can supply! His passage cared for, his lodging reserved, all 
the details of living away from home efficiently arranged by an expert. 


That is what a good travel agent will do for you. He will advise you of 
events and spectacles scheduled to take place ... of new routes and regula- 
tions ... of savings which you can make by doing thus and so. He will for- 
ward your mail and help you with your passports. And he won’t charge you 
a cent for his services. : 

A good travel agent is always glad to book your passage French Line, for 
he knows that there you will enjoy incomparable food . .. the finest wines 
at reasonable prices ... good service .. . a well-stocked library . . . spacious, 
airy cabins ... and the society of civilized people. In fact, the moment you 
step aboard, your Continental experience has begun! 

Yet it costs no more to go French Line. Drop in on your travel agent and 
plan your journey today! ... French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


Trench fine 


ILE DE FRANCE, March 24, April 14, May 5 « PARIS, March 17,7 
April 7 and 28 * CHAMPLAIN, March 3, April 3 and 21, May 12 
LAFAYETTE, March 10, May 16 «+ DE GRASSE, February 27 


INEXPENSIVE 


So 


FIRST CLASS ONLY 


STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE 


CAPETOWN NOW ONLY 19 

DAYS FROM NEW YORK... 

DIRECT CONNECTIONS WITH 

REX AND CONTE DI SAVOIA 
AT GIBRALTAR 


A new, deluxe express service offering 
unequalled speed to South African ports, 
with the refinements of the modern 
Italian marine all the way. Famous 
vessels of the Italian Line fleet, crossing 
from New York via the mild Southern 
Route, connect at Gibraltar with the 
luxurious steamers “GIULIO CESARE” 
and “DUILIO,” sailing for Dakar, Cape- 
town and Port Natal on a regular sched- 
ule. 


For further information and _ reser- 
vations abply to your travel agent or 


> ITALIAN LINE 


1 State St., New York City 


SPAIN - FRANCE - ITALY 
EGYPT - PALESTINE - SYRIA 


43 Day Cruise? $375° 


NEW Turbine Liners (16,000 Tons Displ.) 


Excambion March 20 Excalibur Aprii 17 


Exochorda April 3 Exeter May 1 
and Fortnightly thereafter 


Gibraltar, Palma, Marseilles, Naples...Now $150 Up 
Barcelonan vid epalmal sicker cheek: Now $156 Up 
without charge of ship to 
Alexandria, Jaffa, Haifa or Beirut ....Now $190 Up 


West Bound Sailings stop at Malaga, Spain 
All outside staterooms, modern beds, hot and cold 
running water, shower and tub baths, semi-private 
verandas. Convenient stop-overs without charge. 


- Vagabond Cruises 60-90 Days 
less than $5 a Day by large freighters 


Greece, Turkey, Roumania, France, Italy, Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia 


American Export Lines 


25 Broadway, New York 


NO SECOND 
NO THIRD 


* For a larger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures... 
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time to stop JUST 
PLANNING a trip to 
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Along with thousands of others, you may be planning to go to Hawaii 
some day. It would be on!y natural. This island paradise has won a 
permanent place in the affections of the world. Somehow it sums up 
rest, recreation, rejuvenation. 


What may at first have seemed extravagant overstatement concerning 
these islands of eternal May has proved a matter of statistics. Even 
the most prose-minded visitors to Hawaii have grown lyrical in sing- 
ing its praises and started others planning to go. 


But now you can stop “just planning’, for the time of going and the cost 
of getting there are down to practical figures. Besides, no exchange, cus- 
toms, or passports to worry about for travelers from the United States. 


A visit to Hawaii may now be included easily in the usual vacation 
period. Fast steamer and train schedules make it possible. It’s less 
than five days to Honolulu from Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Van- 
couver! The cost as low as $110 First Class! ... $75 Cabin Class! 
one way from the Pacific Coast. Yurthermore, rail fares are reduced 
and Pullman surcharges abolished . . . a combination of inducements 


en ce 
that urge “go now”. 


No more beautiful, more popular season than summer to enjoy 
Hawaii. Gentle trade breezes to cool you, a mingling of ginger lily 
and hundreds of other sweet-scented blossoms to delight your senses. 


Remember, too, “Hawaii” is, not just one, but a cluster of islands of 
unsurpassed beauty . . . Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, and Kauai, linked by 
modern airplane and steamer facilities. Hotel accommodations are of 
the best, both from the standpoint of service and reasonable rates. 
To be sure, bring your golf clubs, for Hawaii’s velvet fairways are 
magnificent. 


Almost next door to you there is a competent travel agent. Ask for a 
free, new booklet*, whose cold facts tell glowingly of Hawaii. Or 
kindly write to 


HAWAII TOWRIST BUREAU 


12 Main Street, San Francisco 
712 West 10th Street, Los Angeles 
A community organiza cn with headquarters in 


Honolulu, for the dissem‘nation of free authoritative 
information about the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A. 


“JUST PLANNING” 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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Yellowstone 


Go By Train... Air-Conditioned Comfort 


"Tus is the year to visit Yellow- 
stone Park. The cost of the Park tour 
has been reduced substantially and 
Northern Pacific travel costs are 
lower. 

We believe Yellowstone to be the 
‘‘most-for-the-money vacation’ in 
this country. Gathered together in 
this one Park are mountains, lakes, 
forests, rivers and waterfalls like 
other national parks. But, in addi- 
tion, Yellowstone has the Grand 
Canyon, Old Faithful, Riverside 
Geyser, The Giant and The Giantess, 
Grotto Geyser, The Fountain and 
dozens of thrilling geysers, Morning 
Glory Pool, Prismatic Lake, The 
Paint Pots, Roaring Mountain, 
Obsidian Cliff, the Dragon’s Mouth 
and literally thousands of other 
volcanic wonders assembled by 
Mother Nature out in the Rockies 
for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people. 

Then, too, Yellowstone is Amer- 
ica’s greatest wild animal sanctuary 
—a real paradise for elk, moose, 
deer, grizzly bear, antelope, Big Horn 
sheep, beaver and birds. There is 
no better trout fishing anywhere— 
no license fee—you own the Park. 


ORTH COAST LIM 


When you come to Yellowstone 
Park, take the North Coast Limited 
(air-conditioned diners and observa- 
tion cars) right to Gardiner Gate- 
way. Begin on ‘‘the first page’’; 
for Yellowstone, just like a good 
book, or a great play or a sym- 
phony, has a beginning, a climmax 
and a conclusion. The Roosevelt 
Arch, Gardiner Canyon and Mam- 
moth Hot Springs are the begin- 
ning; one works up, from hot springs 
and geysers to the climax—the 
Grand Canyon. The dramatic con- 
clusion of the Yellowstone trip is 
Cody Road through Buffalo Bill’s 
country. 

The Northern Pacific has passen- 
ger offices in many cities; you are 
invited to call upon or write to.any 
of them for authentic and complete 
Yellowstone information. But, if not 
convenient for you to call, please 
write to me and I will send you some 
excellent Yellowstone “‘literature”’ 
and take a personal interest in help- 
ing you plan the best possible of ail 
sun.mer trips. No obligation on your 
part, whatsoever. Just ask questions. 
Ill gladly and 1 -omptly answer. 


E. E. Nelson, 
635 Northern Pa.ific Bldg., St. Paul. 
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Something new and radical in shoes, 
the most original departure in shoe 
design in a century. The shoe with 
the invisible shank has made its bow 
to fashion. This is the first time a 
shoe has ever been made without an 
outside shank. Moulder counter and 
arch are of one piece; then the steel 
shank is put in and the leather drawn 
over it to the center of the arch where 
it is joined in a fine decorative seam. 
Difficult though it may be to credit, 
this new model is of sturdier con- 
struction than the old fashioned dou- 
ble shank. What is more, it is twice 
as comfortable and achieves the slen- 
derizing effect every woman craves. 
When walking, the leather only, 
shows; and the soles and heels are 
colored to match the leather. This 
model, for day, evening, and resort 
wear, is exclusive with Saks, Fifth 
Avenue, and the price, $22.50, is very 
little to pay for such perfect foot 
comfort and elegance. 


SEN 


The Peggy Sage Zipper Kit, for 
manicure and pedicure, is the trav- 
eller’s boon, a joy to the eye and a 
pleasure to use. 
compact, and the black satin, moire 
lined case gives that distinctive note 
the smart traveller likes to carry out 
in all her belongings. Complete for 
$7.00 


SAKS, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


A visual record of voyages brings 
to life experiences that have lingered 
only as pleasant but vague memories. 
And, especially to writer and edu- 
cator, forms an effortless note book 
where material may be culled at wish. 
Cameras so perfectly gauged and 
geared that the merest novice cannot 
fail to produce professional results, 
are a gift welcomed with cordiality 
and effusiveness by young, middle 
aged and old alike. Willoughbys are 
showing all the newest models and ac- 
cessories at attractive prices. 


WILLOUGHBY'S, 
110 West 32nd Street, New York. 


It is complete and” 


TRAVEL'S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By Aletha Shoemaker 


J 


“Let the lion roar,’ says Fashion. 
Soft tweeds, woolens and knitted fabrics, women can breast March 
gales, coming or going. Tweeds are due for a spring rush, not 
merely the staid, conservative patterns favored by the mature, but 
bold daring weaves, with bright, loud colors post debutante, debu- 
tante and first year collegian are going to revel in. Those who have 
been suffering from suppressed desire for gaudy raiment would bet- 
ter make hay. 

Where costumes and wearing apparel announce their coming 
blocks away, accessories do the reverse. Handbags, especially, are 
digmfied and severe. Many do not show mountings, and the most 
sald decoration pernussible is an inconspicuous monogram, or 
wmitials. 


We hear a great deal about golden opportunities, but Ovington’s are pre- 
senting a silver opportunity, one that comes ever so seldom. The solid silver 
tea service illustrated (of the Victorian era), which was formerly $1,000, has 
been specially priced at $670.00. And the gorgeous Old English Sheffield tea 
tray, 26 inches x 1614 inches, at $400.00, is one of those bargains that does 
not “pass this way again.” In this collection of Ovington’s are other pieces 
of old and fine solid silver, some of them of the Georgian period; as well 
as Old English Sheffield pieces at discounts that make ownership both a 
delight and an investment. 

OVINGTON’S, 


Fifth Avenue, at 39th Street, 
New York City 


The traveller braving biting breezes and dust-laden winds must use extra 
precautions to insure a smooth clear skin. Marie Earle’s essential cream is a 
superb weapon to combat these foes of the lovely complexion, that carries the 
illusion of beauty. This cream, which not only cleanses, but nourishes, ray 


be had at all the better shops. Price $1 to $5. : 


MARIE EARLE, 714 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Nowhere more than en voyage des the value of 
charm prove itself. 
acquaintances and provides social opportunities de- 
nied to those lacking it. % 

Margery Wilson’s pers 
spondence is an aid to 
tous as well as trying o sions. 

Write for her book 4 “The Smart Point of 
View,” which will be sé, t without charge, together 


with her Charm Test. / |. ° 
at aA, 


Its radiance attracts desirable 


zed training by corre- 
seful manners on felici- 


MARGERY WILSON, 
1148 Fifth Ave., 57-C, 
New York. \ h 


to our subscribers. 
ers Bureau, 4 West 


No charge whate 
Address Travel’s Sh 


Use our Shoppers Service. 
Just write us your needs. 
16th Street, New York City. 
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In the trum snugness of their 


Neither Bond Street nor the Rue 
de la Paix can boast a more alluring 
collection of sports than the 
Tally Ho Shop. Every imaginable 
article of sports wear, and at budget 
prices, is housed in this single de- 
partment. Especially worthy of at- 
tention are the bouclés and the im- 
ported tweeds and woolens, The three 


wear 


piece bouclés and tweeds are priced 
from $30.00 up. And the four piece 
suits from $45.00 to $59.00, are values 
that will start the traveller off in the 
happy frame of mind of having spent 
both wisely and well. The top coats 
are raglan cut, full length, the jacket 
coats unlined, and the blouses of ei- 
ther silk or challis. 
and plain 
French blue, medium green, yellow, 
beige and brown, and models to flat- 


There are checks 
material and colors of 


ter any figure. 

A most useful in-between dress to 
carry for long or short cruise is the 
heavy silk, black and white stripe, 
with detachable pique front, here pic- 
tured. This may be seen in the dress 
department on the Fifth Floor. The 
black felt hat shown, three quarter 
profile, supplements the dress _per- 
fectly. In fact, the two seem made 
for one another. The price of the 
hat, which is in the French Room, is ~ 
$25.00. 


SAKS, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


“Tt’s a ZIP year,” says Dame Fash- 
ion. “What with hats sweeping off 
the face and ruthlessly exposing the 
eyebrows, fashionable coiffures mov- 
ing upward and bringing back the 
pointed bob, decollette gowns, sleeve- 
less frocks, and swim suits designed 
for sun bathing, women simply cannot 
hide unwanted hair or disfiguring 
shadows beneath the surface of the 
skin. If they’re wise, theyll visit 
Madame Berthe for a treatment with 
her famous ZIP EPILATOR—IT’S 
OFF because IT’S OUT— Also avail- 
able at all stores and is easy to use 
at home.” 

MADAME BERTHE, 


562 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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5 U. S. Army Air Corts 


GUARDIAN OF THE GOLDEN GATE 


Long piers stretch themselves fan-wise from San Francisco’s waterfront, with modern skyscrapers studding its grey hills in scattered profusion. The 
cosmopolitan metropolis at the Golden Gate is a long remembered spectacle as seen by the air traveler circling San Francisco Bay at the end of 
his journey up the coast from the Mexican border. 


REDISCOVERING CALIFORNIA BY AIR 


Aerial Panorama of Coast and Mountains—From Agua Caliente 


to San Francisco 


By WILLIAM E. BERCHTOLD 


HE CLICKING of chips on Casino gambling tables; the 

clinking of glasses and hearty laughs of good-fellowship at 

the bar; the clattering of hoofs and flash of jockeys’ colors 
that mean money won and money lost; the clapping of youthful 
hands that urge a dark-eyed senorita to repeat her graceful 
dance: these and a hundred other vivid sights and sounds of 
of Agua Caliente whirl through our minds until the roar of 
powerful engines, the rush of a plane down a smooth runway, 
and the rhythmic whine of glistening propellers put us on edge 
to get a last glimpse of this*hospitable oasis set amid the brown 
and purplish hills of Baja California, a stone’s throw from the 
United States-Mexican border. 

As the plane banks in a wide circle, the elaborate group of 
Spanish Mission style buildings—the Casino, its quaint wishing 
well, the hotel, the race track, the spacious and beautifully land- 
seaped grounds, and the private airport—flash by our windows 


NTISPIECE: A trio of army airplanes presents 
ramatic spectacle as it flies toward the Yo- 


semite Falls. 


in final review. We left before the day’s races were over and 
now toy-like anignals dash around the oval beneath us to the 
apparent delight of Lilliputians who bob and sway in a minia- 
ture grandstand. Although it is a mid-afternoon, our hearts are 
set on exple ‘ing San Francisco’s Chinatown after dinner tonight, 
and that means a swift flight of nearly five hundred miles. 
The® fexican hills which roll to the south and east until they 
are los ‘o the eye in a purplish haze bring thoughts of the days 
of Old Spain, when a proud nation of empire builders first sent 
Don Gaspar de Portola across those hills into Alta California 
to be Governor of Spain’s newest and last colony. That was 
only six years before the Declaration of Independence, so the 
country over which we fly bears a civilization which is but a few 
days old as history views it, and its newness, its freshness, its 
brilliance cannot help but impress the modern traveler who can 
rediscover the whole territory from himself (and make a better 


map of its mountains, valleys and rivers than existed a century 
ago) in a few hours of travel by air. Robinson Crusoe is still 
a good news story of a shipwreck to the man who hasn’t read it, 
although Alexander Selkirk lived more than two centuries ago. 
Likewise, the whole world waits to be rediscovered by the man 
who hasn’t traveled over its face, and the three-dimensional 
perspective afforded the air traveler makes the prospect doubly 
interesting. Ours, therefore, is an air voyage of discovery in 
our own country and we have started from foreign soil in 
Old Mexico. 

That wire fence down there—with the picturesque and some- 
what ramshackle buildings of Tia Juana crowding toward it— 
marks the boundary between Mexico and the United States. 
Motor cars stream through a gate and up a ribbon-like highway 
which leads to San Diego. The gate closed at sundown until a 
year or two ago, but the return of “temperance” and a little 
common sense now make excursions through holes in the 
fence unnecessary for those Americans who stay for “just one 
more.” The toy-like automobiles on the highway beneath us 
seem glued to an endless belt which, unfortunately for them, is 
moving backward as we speed on toward San Diego. The waters 
of the Pacific to the west reflect the sun’s rays in a dazzling silver 
display as the buildings of San Diego, only sixteen miles from 
the border, come into view. Our plane soon swings out over 
the harbor. 

It is difficult to realize that the little ships of Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo sailed into this bay below us nearly four hundred years 
ago (1542) with high hopes that the Strait of Anian, that 
legendary waterway between the Pacific and the Atlantic, might 
lie to the east. Had Cabrillo flown up the coast as we have, he 
would have seen quickly that nothing but a vast expanse of 
land—hills and mountains—extends to the east as far as the eye 
can see. But his entrance into this bay, which he named San 


Miguel and a Jater navigator (Vizcaino) renamed San Diego, 
marks the white man’s first discovery of what Spain called Alta 
California and which we know today as the State of California, 
a name plucked from the pages of an old Spanish romance to 
identify a mythical island, inhabited only by women and ruled 


; Navy Photo 


DEFENDERS BY AIR AND SEA 


The Navy’s flying fleet circles 
above long lines of business-like 
battleships parading out of San 
Diego’s magnificent harbor, the 
strategic naval and air center of 
‘the Pacific. First discovered by 
Spanish explorers four centuries 
ago, the influence of Spain is still 
seen in the architecture of Lind- 
bergh Field’s airport buildings. 
It is the southern terminus of 
two important Pacific coast air 
routes, 


by a majestic Amazon queen, a land of gold and pearls and 
precious stones. Long after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
California was still shown on maps as an island. 

The long lines of business-like battleships, which bulk large 
against smaller craft and commercial ships in the harbor, now 
catch our eye as we circle for a landing, and we can see that 
Uncle Sam has recognized the strategic importance of this har- 
bor as a naval and military base quite as strongly as the Spanish 
did when they sent Portola to establish the first fortified pres- 
idio here in 1769. Following another “old Spanish custom”— 
for the cross marched side by side with the sword—it was here ~ 
at San Diego that the first of the twenty-one famous Spanish 
Missions was founded as a part of the colonization program of 
1769, but the skyline of modern San Diego is dominated by 
commercial buildings, rather than by its Mission ruins or its 
sprinkling of church spires. We land at Lindbergh Field to 
pick up passengers and immediately note how the Spanish influ- 
ence on California’s modern architecture expresses itself in San 
Diego’s newest and latest transportation terminal, for the air- 
port buildings uniformly follow the Spanish Mission design. It 
is a design well adapted to the California landscape, evolved by 
the missionaries from ideas brought from Spain, with definite 
Moorish and Roman influences, and with a certain warmth and 
beauty which set California’s architecture apart from other sec- 
tions of the country. 

We’re soon in the air again heading north across the bay, out 
over Point Loma and the curious cliffs of La Jolla, where a 
Yankee skipper cut the red, white and blue flannel shirts of his 
sailors into strips and fashioned the first American flag to fly 
on the Pacific coast, an exhibition of patriotic zeal which was a 
bit premature in 1829 so far as American occupation was con- 
cerned. Coronado’s fine strand of sandy beach is already be- 
hind us and we are flying only a few hundred feet above the 
blue waters of the Pacific whose waves lap the balmy beach 
resorts which dot the coastline. We gain altitude as we ap- 
proach Oceanside and spot, several miles back from the coast, 
the mellow coloring of the beautiful old mission of San Luis 
Rey (1798) set in a lovely valley which looks out toward the 
sea. Within a few minutes we 
are looking down on the old mis- 
sion at San Juan Capistrano 
(1776), often called the finest re- 
mains of the California Mission 
era, with its low tile-roofed build. 
ings huddled around an open 
court; but its Roman cathedral 
tower and dome are no more. 
tumbled by an earthquake which 
shook the mission only six years 
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U. S. Army Aw Corps 


HALF DOME ROCK FROM THE AIR 


Giant Tondor bombers of the Army Air Corps are wasp-like against the tackground of Yosemite’s Half Dome Rock which lifts its head two miles 


into the air. 


Yosemite lies just to the east of the Pacific coast air routes, the saw-toothed ridges of the Sierra’s highest peaks walling in the fertile 


valleys through which the air traveler flies. 


after its completion. It is at San Juan Capistrano that the shore 
highway connects with the Old Spanish Trail and continues on 
up the coast to the old capital of California at Monterey, the 
missions along the way being but a day’s ride apart on horse- 
back. We fly over the distance between missions now in but 
a few minutes. 

From thoughts of missions and the days of high adventure 
when the Manila galleon sailed along these shores, days when 
men risked their lives in small insecure craft to insure the 
Philippine trade for New Spain, we are suddenly reminded of 
more recent years when the cry of “Oil!”—black-gold—set 
Californians to drilling in their gardens and erecting derricks to 
claim their new wealth. The result of that feverish activity, as 
we now see it from the air, is a forest of derricks growing in 
scrambled profusion amid the homes and other buildings of 
Long Beach and Signal Hill, which now lie to the west of our 
course as we fly inland from the Pacific. Across the swamps 
and farmlands we go, finally skirting the western edge of the 
extensive orange groves which spread toward the east until the 
sunbathed mountains of the Sierra Madre range rise on the 
horizon into an unclouded sky. The groves of deep green trees, 
set in an ordered patternas if by the hand of a meticulous 
Italian gardener, are warmed by the desert, cooled by the sea, 
and watered by wells, mountain streams, and more often by 
extensive irrigation systems which present a striking picture 
from the air. 

We soon spot the glistening white spire of Los Angeles’ sky- 
scraper City Hall ahead, set in the center of a vast network of 


streets and homes and factories and public buildings which are 
Los Angeles, a city filled with bustling tr: fic in its streets and 
spread out for miles in a most impressive fashion. It was in 
Berlin that I first learned that Los Angeles is the largest city 
in the world in area, the result of a remark about the unusual 
expanse of Berlin’s buildings from the air which brought a 
German friend’s reminder that Los Angeles is even bigger in 
size. The city which now unfolds beneath us, grown from the 
little Spanish pueblo of 1781 with its half dozen lazy hetero- 
geneous inhabitants to a busy city of more than a million souls, 
presents an unusual spectacle from the air. We pick out Holly- 
wood and Beverly Hills (centers of the motion picture indus- 
try) on the northern edge of the city, with their tumbled hills 
rising behind them. Within a minute or two we have slipped 
down behind the hills, over Glendale and Burbank, to land on 
the magnificent airport, certainly one of the finest airports in 
the world. It is not yet four o’clock and we change quickly to 
the San Francisco-bound liner. We can’t help but feel a bit 
sorry for friends in the east, shivering in a December blizzard 
which is given conspicuous attention (in true Southern Cali- 
fornia fashion) in the newspaper which we are handed by the 
stewardess, who remarks that it is certainly a fine warm day, 
and we agree that it is. We're in the air again promptly at four 
o’clock, on schedule. 

Climbing over the hills which rim Los Angeles on the north, 
valleys dotted with towns stretch out toward the coast, first the 
San Fernando and then the Santa Paula. Maps scarcely leave 
room for these fine valleys as mountains crowd together, but 


THE MISSION AT SANTA BARBARA 


When the Spanish padres built their missions along the California 
coast, the missions were separated by at least a day’s journey. Now 
they pass rapidly in review beneath the wings of the airplane. Here 
in the midst of its twentieth century setting is the mission at Santa 
Barbara, one of the best preserved and most beautiful in California. 


from the air they present a pleasing sight as we climb steadily 
higher. The Santa Barbara range, its foothills in purplish 
shadows, extends ahead to the west. The highway below us is 
clinging precariously to the side of the mountain as we glide 
along without the labor of the earthbound traffic on the road. 
The valley to the east is disfigured by a white, muck-like sand 
wash which conjures up recollections of the tragic St. Francis 
Dam disaster of 1928, which sent millions of gallons of water 
tumbling into the valley sweeping everything before it. Ante- 
lope Valley soon stretches out to the east as an entrance to the 
Mojave desert, for the land in which we are flying seems to in- 
clude all things—mountains, semi-tropical valleys, sandy 
beaches, rocky promontories jutting into the sea, and now 
desert—all within an hour or two of flight. Such 
is the temno of California’s fascinating airscapes, 
scenery which’ oes net. te the air traveler for 
a minute. Mount Frazier’s bulk occupies our at- 
tention to the west as the plane continues to 
climb high enough to clear the Tehachapi moun- 
tains ahead. Twenty minutes ago we agreed with 
the stewardess that it was a fine warm day and 
now we're glad to feel warm air.from‘a heater in 
the plane as we look out on the light ‘snow 
which covers the mountains of the Tehachapi 
range. Topping the crest of the range, we 
watch the grapevine highway winding its way 
down the mountainside. 

If we had made this part of the flight a cen- 
tury ago, we might have named peaks and 
mountain ranges, rivers and valleys for our } 
friends and relatives with the same abandon 
with which Admiral Byrd named features of 
the Antarctic landscape on his recent flights. of 
exploration and discovery in the far south. The 
Spaniards had concentrated their efforts along 
the coast, being content with the legend terra 
incognita on their maps to mark most of the 
magnificent country lying between the Coast 
Range and the Sierra Nevada. As we fly north 
from the Tehachapis we are impressed with the 
grandiose pattern on which Nature has laid out 
the heart of the state, great ranges of mountains 
reaching into the sky to the east with lower 
ranges along the coast, brought together in the 
south by the mountains which we have just 
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hurdled, all of them rimming the Great Valley of Clifornia- 


John C. Fremont and his hardy explorers in 1843 climbed . 


through the Tehachapi Pass which we have skimmed on our 
way into the San Joaquin valley. Farm lands and ae forest 
of oil derricks herald the city of Bakersfield on the Ken river, 
the first important city over which we fly in the valley.) A stop 
on several of the airline schedules, we spot Bakersfield’sairport 
as we fly on north. 

The valley floor spreads out before us as the Coas| Range 
recedes to the west and the Sierra Nevadas stand up t¢ loftier 
and loftier heights to the east, their snow-covered peaks etched 
against the horizon to justify their Spanish name: ‘Saw of 
Snow.” Mount Whitney, the highest peak in the Unite States 
(14,885 feet), is in that chain, but the uniform pond of the 
numerous peaks which surround it add to the difficulty {f pick- 
ing it out from the airway. The valley below us seems jo grow 
richer as we fly north. Its fine vineyards and farps and 
orchards as well as the many little towns of the valley-/Tulare, 
Goshen, Hanford and Reedley—lead the way to the city of 
Fresno in the heart of the‘raisin grape belt. Fresno (i airport 
a regular stop on some schedules) slips beneath the wirg of our 
plane as we speed on toward San Francisco, apparently running 
a race with the setting sun whose-slanting rays now ligh patches 
of fluffy clouds and tint them rose and purple and gol 

As the sun drops closer to the western horizon, it sen{s golden 
shafts to pierce the gallery of cloud sculptures and paint their 
fringes with delicate colors which break the monotmy of the 
blue canopy under which we were flying in midafternoon. 
Those who fly are constantly aware of the ever changing cloud- 
scapes and find as much fascination in their color aid form as 
in that of the landscapes below them. I have witched the 
intimate mechanism of storms forming on the nidwestern 
plains—great cumulus clouds which puff their cauliflaqwer heads 
thousands of feet into a deep blue sky to form forekoding but 
beautiful thunderheads of a storm in the making—wit) as much 
genuine interest as I have watched the changing colors of snow- 
capped mountain ranges in the west. But today’s flight has 


V ALLEY AND MOUNTAIN 


Few sections of America are more fertile than the southern coast of California with its 
orchards, vineyards and its rich farming land. To. the aerial traveler the combination of 
luxuriant valleys beautifully cultivated and the distant view of the snow-capped moun- 


tains is a thrilling experience. 


_ justified jn the vast resources of the Golden State. 


| 


been so crowded by a varied and ever changing landscape of 
sea and mountain and rich valley and extraordinary panorama 
that we have paid little attention to the skies until the sunset’s 
display draws our eyes to the west. The eastern slopes of the 
coastal mountains are falling into shadows of deepening purple, 
while a light haze farther out over the hills toward the sea 
shatters the sun’s reddish disc in a magnificent burst of golden 
light. 

The Sah Joaquin river winds through the valley below us, the 
everlasting snows of the sky-hung Sierran wall to the east feed- 
ing their bountiful supply of water to the mosaic of grain fields, 
vineyards, orchards and motley vegetable gardens which slip 
beneath pur wings. Modern irrigation lends a magic touch to 
vast stretthes of land which once supported only cattle and yell- 
ing re for many of those who came to California first in 
search of gold or later to claim the black-gold of the oil fields 
have stayed to reap their greatest harvest in the gold of the 
grain fields of the Great Valley. In many ways the Spaniards’ 
early seatch for the mythical Seven Cities of Cibola, the lake of 
gold of Hl Dorado, and the rich kingdom of La Gran Quivira 
in which even common kitchen utensils were made of solid gold 
—all mapnificent embroideries of the imagination—has been 
Today it 
seems inconceivable that the bronzed and bearded Portola, who 


led the first party of white men into the country, should have 
been so discouraged by the barrenness of the land as to suggest 
that “the Russians are welcome to such a desert.” 

Merced now lies directly to the east with its railroad trailing 
away toward the Yosemite valley and its famous canyon, carved 
out by great glaciers which held the country in their grip dur- 
ing the Ice Age, a grip which has not yet been released on the 
upper stretches of the Sierras. California impresses the air 
traveler with its newness, its youth, but it takes but a passing 
thought of the giant Sequoias (great trees thirty feet in diam- 
eter and three hundred feet high, trees which were in their early 
prime when the tree that furnished the Cross of Calvary was yet 
a sapling) to remind us that Yosemite holds the key to some 
conception of the country’s true age. We cross the San Joaquin 
river near the little town of Newman and climb higher as if to 
crawl out of the purplish shadows which are fast enveloping the 
valley in twilight as the sun sinks closer to the horizon. We 
speed on past Mount Hamilton with its tumbled hills rising like 
shoulders and flanks of ancient mastodons. We climb through 
Patterson Pass and soar out over the Livermore valley, with its: 


town of Livermore (home of the “champagne grape”) set at the 


base of Mount Diablo whose summit is surmounted by a huge 
airway beacon, its moving finger of light already cutting a swath 
(Continued on page 42) 


day 
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. Army Air Corps 


LOS ANGELES—FOUR MILES UP 


The world’s largest city in area, Los Angeles, is seen from an unusual height which enables the aerial cameraman to catch a bird’s-eye view of the 
entire city as it stretches into the Hollywood hills and the mountains beyond. The skyscraper, Los Angeles’ city hall, stands above the other build- 
ings in the city’s business section, although it appears dwarfed when seen from such a great height. 
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Publishers Phito Service 


Throughout all their own country—one-sixth of the surface of the globe—and throughout all the continents of the world, Soviet scientists are seeking 
new plants for cultivation and development. Here one of the motor trucks of the agricultural experts is being welcomed in the Caucasus. 


RUSSIAN SCIENCE EXPLORES THE WORLD 


In Quest of New Foods and Textiles—A Decade of Plant Hunting— 
Altering the Food Supply of a Nation 


N old rose grower, world famous, bridges the chasm he- 
Aves the Russia that was and the Russia that is. Of all 


the scientific celebrities who have sur- 
vived the revolution he is the most powerful 
today. 

You will not have heard of Ivan Vladimiro- 
vitch Michurin unless you are interested in 
science—or, perhaps, in exploration. It was 
he who, twenty-five years ago, moved impor ~* 
portions of the Russian flora northward a . 
gree or two, a feat unduplicated. He altere 
the food supply of tsarist Russia. How th 
new socialist state sought him out, how this 
home-keeping man came to direct a series of 
farflung explorations unique in the history of 
adventure because they change the nourish- 
ment of a people—all this is a long odyssey, 
with parts of it lost in war, revolution and 
famine. The end is evident now in the out- 
lines of a Russian plant wealth that will, in a 
few years more, be unique in the world. 

Michurin’s photographs show a thin, intel- 
lectual face, the type of the old Russian in- 
tellectual. These intellectuals were fairly rare 
in tsarist days, but a few of them set a model 
of scientific ardor for the world. Necessarily 
when the regime grew oppressive they matured 
their science under a bell jar, keeping the glass 
well rubbed so that the authorities could look 
in. Usually, unless they dealt with social 
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By GRIFFIN BARRY 


In 19.3 an agricultural expedi- 
tion :isited the Little Kara 
Kum iiesert to study the desert 
flora cnd the possibilities of 
future .rop developments there. 


Soyuzphoto 


theory, their work was encouraged. The Imperial Academy of 
Science regarded young Michurin with favor. He was 


plant 
biologist, son of a middle-class horticulturist. 
He appeared to be occupied only with the 
cross-breeding of Russian fruit trees and with 
vegetables, a valued contributor to the beauty 
and productivity of gentlemen’s estates, 

Actually, like many another youngster of his 
generation, he had been drawn toward old 
Tolstoy. Michurin was young when Tolstoy 
was old. The two met. Past the Tolstoyan 
moralities and the Tolstoyan novels Michurin 
found his way to that part of the old man’s 
mind that saw—during one of the Tolstoyan 
periods—a way out for the Russian muzhik 
through the improvement of Russian agricul- 
ture. “Master the ancestral trade”! the seer 
thundered long before the furious Bolsheviks 
came to show the peasants how to master it 
with machines. And “back to the soil!” he 
commanded the educated young men looking 
for careers. 

Michurin had been born very close to the 
soil and he had no need of the second piece of 
advice. Always he longed for the country in 
the universities and laboratories he frequented 
in his ’teens. Instead of remaining in one of 
them as a teacher he deserted the cities while 
he was still young. He planted a fruit orchard 
of his own in the province of Kozlovsky, not 
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’ aay: 
far from Tolstoy’s home in the province of Tambov. There for 
many years—through Tolstoy’s death, through the war, and the 
revolution—Michurin toiled, cross-bred, observed. 

Few distoveries are made in the course of the day’s work—or 
even a year’s work—of most plant biologists. Michurin made 
more of them than did most men of his craft. But his genius 
lay not in\the number of his discoveries but in their significance 
to society, He was not content to acclimatize to middle Russia 
a southern rose, for instance, but the flower must bear rose oil, 
which ha industrial uses. Slowly he strengthened quinces, 
grapes, pee and cherries until they could be transplanted 
from the warm shores of the Black Sea to regions that knew a 
moderate) degree of frost. Presently he tamed an edible grain 
that had hitherto grown wild in Manchuria until it bore a valu- 
able croyi near Moscow. Then his reputation was made. He 
had enteted a field where his work altered a nation’s food. 
Astute Russians were hailing him as one of the country’s great 
men—a kussian Luther Burbank, if you like—when the war 
came OD. | 

Michurin watched the subsequent revolution from afar, work- 
ing in his|garden, keeping the fires going in his hot houses him- 
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self, when he had to. As a horticulturist he knew that the earth IVAN VLADIMIROVICH MICHURIN 
must be derated deeply if the trees are to bear valuable fruit One of the most brilliant and industrious of. Soviet Russia's scientists, 
later. He saw an analagous process at work in the social soil. sees reunion is ue oe bes reared over a ieenctee 
. | : new plants; opened new fields for hybridization; and establishe 
Asa eT ner, too, he knew that the edge of ¢ good plow Le new methods of cross-breeding. He has commanded southern plants 
sharp. through the human misery of the civil war and the Rus- such as grapes, apricots and quinces to grow abundantly in severe 
sian famine of 1921-22 his work went on, even when he had to nae ‘4 Hedias comes EE Panes and ered them to ee Ey de 
¥ \ | : 2 F : cultivated state. Still at work in his remote laboratory in the wilds 
do it alene. His neutrality was respected. With the first signs of Kozlovsky province, he remains one of the most important figures 


of social recovery his feeling became something else than neu- in the greatest agricultural revolution the world has seen. 
trality, smething like an eagerness toward the new order. Evi- 
dently these Marxists had plans. Presently emissaries from _ Moscow appeared. Deyastated fields must be resown, this time 
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URUGUAY 


Sovie Russia began the quest for the world’s wealth of plant life in 1924. The rout«, of the numerous Soviet expeditions since then are indi- 

cated by the black lines on this map. The tropical and semi-tropical regions in stipy ied grey are the centers of origin of cultivated plants—the 

anciest cradles of agriculture. Soviet science has established the fact that from these iegions cultured plants began to spread over the whole earth. 
However, the wealth of form and astonishing diversity of species has *emained concentrated in these centers of origin. 
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ae j i S eaMenioee: 
DISCOVERING A NEW SOURCE FOR RUBBER 


In one of their own territories in Southwest Asia, Soviet scientists 

have found the rubber-bearing plant that may eventually make Russia 

independent of the world’s rubber plantations. These plants—tau- 

sagiz, kok- sagiz, and krim-sagiz—are now being: cultivated on“gréat 

plantations in Turkestan where they grow four or five times fase 
than under natural conditions. 


on a nation-wide plan. Would he furnish a rough chart? The 
isar’s ministries and the palaces of the nobles in the old capital 
were being turned into institutes of agriculture. Would he rec- 
ommend specialists? Expeditions were being organized to for- 
eign parts to purchase seed grain, for not only were Russians 
hungry but Russia’s cereal wealth was already being sought— 
for payments of gold—in a Europe that was beginning in places 
to starve. Would he tell the seed searchers where to go? And 
what varieties to bring back? 

Charts for whatever could be done at the moment toward a 
replotting of Russia’s grain fields were easily made. Seed grain 
for the next year or two had been left behind by Mr. Hoover 
and his corps of famine relief workers. (Most of it was adapted 
to the climate and soil of the United States which has fortu- 
nately a Russian range.) That attended to, Michurin retired to 
his study in the wilds of Kozlovsky, refusing to take over one 
of the new Bolshevik ministries in Moscow, though the appetite 
for bold plans was greater in the capital than at any time since 
the reign of Peter the Great. In 1923 Michurin appeared with 
a scheme that encompassed the future and that had, moreover, 
a touch of adventure and world exploration irresistable to the 
new mind in Russia. 

Michurin pointed out that within the Soviet borders all the 
climates of the world are repeated, except the steamy heat of 
equatorial rivers. (Even this can be artificially induced by 
irrigation in the hot deserts of Turkestan.) Climate and soil 
control vegetation; vegetable foods are major determinants of 
human life. Michurin outlined how a modern state, centrally 
controlled, might control its green wealth. 

Michurin began at the beginning, with the thoroughness of a 
biologist. Plant variation is richest, he explained, in a locality 
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where a species has had the longest residence. 
races of men, have ancestral homes. In these ancestral homes 
nature has done through the ages the cross-breeding that plant 
biologists only imitate. There are found, too, the progenitors 
of plants whose descendants have lost the possibility of varia- 
tion, being weakened by the journey away from protected 
ground. Scientists know how to develop some variations, but 
they must return to the parent stem to get full vigor. 

The ancestral homes of all our plants are not more than seven 
in number. Plant biologists know where they are. All the 
breeding places lie in a belt of warmish zones of both sides of 
the equator. They circle the earth from the coast of China 
across the tablelands of India and Afghanistan and the shores of 
the Mediterranean to Central America and the high Andes in 
Peru and Bolivia. 

Michurin drafted plans for a thorough combing of the seven 
ancient plant treasure houses. If the effort were supplemented 
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TEACHING THE FARMER 


Soviet science is attacking all agricultural problems through ( vast 
network of institutions which includes the All-Union Instite of 
Horticulture at Leningrad, over three hundred and fifty majir ex- 
periment stations and innumerable special schools for peasants. |Here 
members of a collective farm near Rostov-on-Don are being piel 
the proper selection of seeds and the principles of ‘cultivatio, and 

planting. 


by enough laboratories and experimental farms in Russij and a 
sufficient number of plant specialists, Russia’s plant |wealth 


would augment swiftly year by year, until it had no rival This ; 


would have been achieved deliberately by the intellect d man, 
which the communists claimed they were about to bring to bear 
in other departments of Russian life. 

Bolshevik ambitions soared. Funds were appropriatel. In 


* 1924 the first expedition set out. 


In the years between 1924 and 1927, while a return to|\small 
capitalism was made in the land of the Soviets under the New 
Economic Policy, only to be followed by the grandiose sobialist 
scheme of the Five Year Plan, Prof. N. E. Vaviloff of Leniagrad 
led five expeditions outside the Russian frontiers. All centered 
in the mountains of Afghanistan in central Asia, a primitive 
world seeding ground. Detours were made into parts of India, 
Persia and Turkestan. Soviet Armenia was visited, where Mt. 
Ararat rises. In these regions agriculture had its heute 
ages ago and there lived the men who first learned to record 
history. Vaviloff found wheat and rye still growing in a state 
of nature within the Afghanistan border. The progenitr of 


Russian wheat was searched out and sent to Leningrad for ex- 


perimental grafting. A photograph exists of the Russian avant 
explaining to the Negu (King) of Afghanistan the farflung 
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Plants, like the 
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civilizations that have been 
nourished on the descendants 
of the grain in His Majesty’s 
poor fields, where cultivation 
has changed little in a mil- 
lennium. Specimens of the 
primitive small seed flax were 
taken for regrafting at home. 
Archaic species of bean plants 
were dug up, such as the pea 
and lentil, with early forms 
of many fruits and nuts from 
the apple, grape and melon 
to the pistachio nut. 

In 1926 and 1928 Soviet 
scientists trekked to the In- 
dian plains, penetrating as far’ 
as Indo-China. Here orig- 
inated rice, ginger, Asiatic 
cotton and sugar cane. Speci- 
mens and data were sent back 
to Russia that will make pos- 
sible new Russian refinements 
of certain sugars. The ances- 
tor of sorghum, raw material of the West Indian sugar that is 
sweeter than any other, was found in India, though by what 
means the family established a Caribbean branch no man can 
tell. Shipments of cotton seed enriched the laboratories that are 
laying the foundations of a Russian cotton culture. This is al- 
ready started in Soviet territory in Central Asia. At the present 
rate of progress Russian dependence on the southern American 
states for cotton imports will come to an end within a decade. 

Simultaneously an expedition ringed the Mediterranean coast 
from Spain through Italy, the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor 
to Egypt. Fresh graftings of large seed flax were the chief find, 
of a finer variety than any hitherto known in Russia, where a 
more or less primitive flax culture has for centuries supplied the 
peasant linen weavers. The’ long-fibered Egyptian cotton was 
brought back and is being adapted to one of the Black Sea 
climates. An olive, fig and date culture that has hitherto been 
chiefly Mediterranean is now being acclimatized around the 
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NEWS OF THE EXPEDITIONS 


The newspaper accounts of the explorations and achievements of the 
Soviet plant-hunters are eagerly read throughout the country. These 
youngsters are members of a collective farm in the Caucasus. 


Black Sea and, by means of 
irrigation projects, east of 
the Caucasus. 

The homes of the soya 
bean, tea, barley and _ cab- 
bages were next visited. All 
members of this incongruous 
lot grew first on the Pacific 
littoral of China, as far north 
as Korea. Of them all, the 
soya bean has an important 
present and will have the 
most brilliant future.  Al- 
ready it has played no mean 
historic role. Manchukuo’s 
rich soya bean fields riveted 
the attention of the Japanese 
imperialists some years ago 
and are a prime cause of 
Japanese activity on the 
Asiatic mainland. Man must 
have albumen to live. Only 
one plant contains it in a de- 
gree comparable to that of 
animals. The albumen content of the soya bean runs as 
high as 45%, oil 16%, starch 24% to 30%. More than 100,000 
square miles of Soviet land are growing the soya bean today, 
most of it put to this crop since the botanical expedition to east- 
ern China in 1929. Soy flour is appearing in Soviet bread, 
confectionery and meat balls. A large Moscow laboratory, the 
center of soy experiment, has instructed Russians for their own 
good that sixty eggs contain no more nourishment than a kilo- 
gram of high grade soy flour. The plant furnishes moreover 
what the Russians call the milk of the earth. Crushed, the al- 
buminous soya bean becomes a fluid white mash that not only 
looks like clotted milk but tastes like it. The stuff turns sour 
and is converted into a kind of koumiss (fermented milk) such 
as the Slavs have consumed from time immemorial. 

The soya bean, then, a vegetable that is almost a meat, ap- 
pears to Russia as the perfect food. Soya propaganda streams 
forth weekly from a radio situated, fittingly enough, on the 
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HAYING NEAR LENINGRAD 


Old equipment is still in use on this farm between Leningrad and Dyetskoye Selo. The clumsy little cart and the wooden rakes are typical of 
the laborious, inefficient methods which Soviet Russia is attempting to supplant by mechanization and collectivization. 
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THRESHING WHEAT 


The Central Black Earth Region of Russia yields abundantly as the result of the appli- 
cation of science and the machine to the land. Agricultural education proceeds rapidly ton. 
in the Soviet Union: in 1915 there were 5 agricultural universities in Russia; today 


there are 152. 


Chaussée of the Enthusiasts, Moscow. A new food is easier to 
establish as an article of diet in Russia than in other countries. 
Soviet factory workers, including workers on the new collec- 
tivized farms, eat at least one meal a day in common dining- 
rooms, where the menu is not difficult to control by the health 
authorities. 

Russian plant and seed hunters first branched out from the 
European and Asiatic zones in 1927. They knew that the hard 
varieties of wheat and barley and the coffee bean originated 
in Abyssinia and in a mountainous little state just west of the 
Red Sea called Eritrea. What cross-breeding has nature done 
there from the parent seeds? The Russians laid 
careful plans to find out. Abyssinian fields are 
cultivated today very much as they were in 
primitive times; since intelligent Abyssinians 
are hunters, the soil is tilled by a slave caste 
and women. The high mid-African plateau is 
ruled by a black Emperor—proud, Christian 
and friendly. Two Russian scientists speaking 
English were selected, since English is the 
Abyssinian lingua franca. The find was rich but 
it required no elaborate preparation. One of 
the first handfuls of wheat scooped up from an 
Abyssinian field contained fifty varieties of 
grain! That is more than are cultivated in all 
Russia which is nevertheless the granary of Eu- 
rope. Spontaneous cross-breeding has done in 
mid-Africa what civilized plant biologists have 
only begun to do. Abyssinian wheat is beginning 
to grow today in such of Russia’s hundred cli- 
mates as are suitable. In one of them in south- 
ern Siberia, where Abyssinian weather and soil 
are almost exactly duplicated, wheat fields of 
the primitive grain have been planted: in the 
hope that cross-breeding will be accomplished 
by the wind. 


The second world trek of the Soviet scientists 
was made in search of a rubber-bearing plant 
adaptable in Russia. Rubber is a necessity of 
which tsarist'Russia produced none, though large 
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sections of the Russo-Asiatic climate are suit- 
able to the plant if the soil is developed by 
irrigation. The ambitious Soviet power knows, 
of course, that rubber imports may be stopped 
at any time if an outbreak occurs in the armed 
camp that is post-war Europe. With rubber 
and cotton developments the Soviet War Of- 
fice has urged speed, for both plants, produce 
necessities of war. A hitter paragraph in one 
of the Soviet publications notes that “rubber 
plantations mean hell for the colonial people. 
Rubber is the apple of discord among Euro- 
pean nations. Of rubber plantations 60% be- 
long to Great Britain and 30% to Holland. 
These monopolies dictate their terms to the en- 
tire world.” 


In 1930 a party of Soviet plant biologists 
might have been seen with spades and note 
books in Guatamala. Central America is the 
early home of the guyaula, ancestor of all rub- 
ber plants. The vegetable sends gelatinous 
roots into moist sandy soil—roots that after due 

Js treatment become automobile tires. After some 
Wat. = months the Russian party made their way 
oyuephoto H 
through Central America and Mexico to the 
botanical laboratories and gardens in Washing- 
There news from home met them. Suc- 
cessful experiments had been made by the Sovy- 
iet Rubber Trust on the sagiz plant, a not too 
distant cousin of the guyaula. For ages the sagiz has grown 
wild in one of the Soviet republics in southwestern Asia. There 
was a hurried flight home from Washington on the part of the 
Russians in 1930 and a year of careful cross-breeding between 
the guyaula and varieties of sagiz in 1932. Today the U.S. 5S. R. 
has the beginnings of a domestic rubber industry. A new variety 
of sagiz is growing containing up to 38% rubber. It was syn- 
thesized in the three Soviet factories that are equipped for the 
job. Some of it went into the tires of the Soviet-built Fords that 
made a 2000-mile run last summer from Moscow to the Kara 
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IN UZBEKISTAN 


Women and men alike work on the collective farms in Uzbekistan. In this primitive 

section of the Soviet Union large regions are being planted with kenaf: Kenaf,:  °-%. 

formerly had to be imported from India, provides an excellent substitute for juice and 
is used in making sacks for the sugar and cement industry 
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HISTORIC TREATY PORTS 
OF THE CHINA COAST 


Sailing Southward From Shanghai— 
To Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow 


By HENRY KITTREDGE NORTON 


the season dictates, broken’ too seldom by trees or hills, 

its water-courses great ugly gashes with devastation along 
their banks—this is the picture which China presents to those 
who enter from Korea, make the tedious journey through Man- 
churia to Peking, go from there by rail to Shanghai, and thence 
by steamer to Hongkong or back to America. One leaves China 
with a feeling of disappointment, of dreariness, of dinginess, 
which is only partly compensated by the most intense interest 
in its cities and its people. Yet China has its regions of great 
natural beauty, which, like the gorges of the Yangtse River, are 
famous the world over. These, however, are far from the main 
lines of travel and therefore difficult of access for the casual 
Visitor. 

The South Coast of China, between Hongkong and Shanghai, 
has a charm which is all its own and is so accessible that it can 
easily be reached by any traveler who wishes to spend a few 
days in its quaint and historic ports and to take away something 
of China which is not vouchsafed to the hurried tourist who 
clings to the regular routes. 

Leaving the beautiful harbor of Hongkong in the late after- 
noon, the following-morning-we are at anchor in the stream 
before the city of Swatow. Our steamer is surrounded by 
swarms of native craft, junks, scows and sampans. The junk 
is the largest and, with its sails spread upon a framework of 
bamboo poles, its high poop, and its all-seeing eye keenly alert 
for the monsters of the deep, seems to have sailed out of some 
old Chinese painting. 

Then there are the scows; ugly boats these, built for service 
with both speed and comfort wholly ignored. They are pro- 
pelled for the most part by man power, three or four coolies driv- 
ing them along with great long sweeps spliced in the middle. On 
occasion, however, they appeal to Father Eolus, or his Chinese 
counterpart, for assistance and the sails they run up are a mar- 
vel of conservation. The remnants of potato sacks, the stray 


\ N ENDLESS STRETCH of flat plain, dusty or muddy as 


bits of canvas, the sleeves of maternal jackets, and the legs of 


paternal pants that go to make up some of them would put 
grandmother’s patchwork quilt to shame. 

While the junks and scows catch the eye, the great bulk of 
the carrying is done by the sampans. These are a species of 
rowboat about twelve to eighteen feet in length and are han- 
d’ “by the owner and his family, who spend their entire lives 
on the tiny craft. A bamboo shelter is erected at night which 
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A FISHERMAN OF THE CHINA COAST 


The sea provides a livelihood for countless thousands along the 

thickly populated South China Coast. The fishermen are tough, 

weather-beaten fellows, frugal, industrious and exceedingly skilful 
in their work. 


protects the sleepers from wind and rain. Food is cooked on 
a small pottery stove. When on the move, father works a pair 
of oars at the stern, always facing the bow and pushing the 
oars from him, while mother pulls backward at the bow oar, 
more often than not with the youngest member of the family 
tied on her back. There is usually another infant or two some- 
where amidships. With freight or passengers the sampans ply 
back and forth between the ships and the stone wharves. If it 
is freight they carry, they are met at the steps by coolies who 
sling the packages in two baskets at either end of a bamboo 
pole. Neither weight nor distance appears to be of any mo- 
ment to these burden bearers. They toil from early morning 
until late at night for but a few cents and live on rations that 
would starve a white man. 

The sampans are seaworthy craft. Even in the quite appre- 
ciable sea which an east wind can kick up in the harbor they 
continue their work without danger and even without shipping 
more than an occasional measure of water. This is perhaps 
due as much to the man at the helm as to the design of the 
craft itself. For the man of Swatow is a powerful fellow and a 
born sailor. There are few things he can be told about a small 
boat and he learns with surprising quickness the tricks of a 
big one, even though it be propelled by machines and have no 
eye at its bow. So popular is he among the foreign officers of 
the coasting steamers that the official name for the common 
sailors on these vessels is “Swatowman.” 

In striking contrast to the slatternly appearance cf the native 
boats are the trim craft of the Chinese Maritime Customs Serv- 
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ice. Their smart lines, neat- 
fitting sails and uniformed 
sailors bespeak the influence 
of the Occident. The Cus- 
toms Service is an outgrowth 
of China’s troubles. When 
she was forced to open a few 
ports to foreign trade after 
the so-called Opium War of 
1842, a native customs office 
was established. Ten years 
later the Taiping rebels cap- 
tured the Chinese city of 
Shanghai. The foreign con- 
suls decreed that the mer- 
chants of their respective 
countries must continue to pay the five per cent duty in spite 
of the disruption of the customs service. This plan produced 
so much more revenue that the collection of the customs re- 
mained in foreign hands and was finally organized into a regu- 
lar service under foreign direction. 

Swatow is recovering from the effects of the great typhoon 
which devastated it in 1923. Even the old Swatow, as seen 
from the river, had none of the dinginess of the ordinary 
Chinese city. Its waterfront, or “bund” as it is called in the 
Orient, was lined with modern structures, the custom-house and 
the foreign banks giving it a distinguished appearance. ‘Across 
the river in what might be called a suburb, the handsome man- 
sions of the foreign merchants and of wealthy Chinese sat 
luxuriously among the tree-clad hills. Despite political dis- 
turbances, damage caused by the tidal-wave which followed the 
typhoon is being repaired and Swatow is snuggling into its 
beautiful nest as complacently as of old. 

Swatow was opened to foreign trade in 1858. The early years, 
however, were none too peaceful. The foreign merchants were 
more interested in the shipment of human cargo than any 
other product of the port and when the normal supply was not 
sufficient, they resorted to kidnapping. As the men thus taken 
away were practically sold into slavery, there grew up a bitter 
hatred of all foreigners. For many years no traders ventured 
into the port even though it had been declared open by treaty. 

At present there is little to recall this unfortunate past. 
Swatow is a modern city, the proud possessor of a water-works 
and an electric light plant, and even boasting a few miles of 
railroad to the interior city of Chao Chow-fu. From the Bund 
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VIEWS OF FOOCHOW 


The river and harbor at 
Foochow provide Fukien 
with a busy seaport al- 
ways crowded with boats 


carrying timber, paper, 
lumber, cotton, oranges 
and tea. In the upper 


picture is seen one of the 

great rafts of logs that are 

floated down the river. 

Below.is the Bridge of 

Ten Thousand Ages, lead- 

ing to the island of 
Nantat. 


Orient and Occident 


up toward the hills, through the center of the city, runs Kialat 
Road, a splendid thoroughfare, paved with asphalt and lined 
with shade-trees which half conceal, half set off the many fine 
buildings. 


As one walks the length of this avenue or rolls along in a 


ricksha, all the interest of Swatow passes in review. For the 
most part it is coolies—that is inevitable in China. But against 
this background of toiling, sweating humanity the brighter 
things of the Chinese panorama stand out in bold relief. The 
wealthy merchant, perhaps a compradore, or native agent of 
some great foreign bank or commercial concern, whirls along in 
his limousine. The ubiquitous peripatetic barber plies his none 
too keen blade while his victim screws his face into contortions 
to relieve the pull on chin or pate. And now passes a magnifi- 
cent Chinese dame out for an afternoon stroll. Her flowing 
robes are of the richest silk trimmed with the finest of em- 
broidery. If of the “new woman” type, unbound feet and full 
skirt take the place of the “golden lilies,” as the bound feet are 
poetically called, and of the more modest pantaloons. Beside 
her walks her amah, a woman servant who is at hand for any 
service, even that of acting as baby-carriage for the youngest 
of the family. 

Swatow embroidery rivals the best of Europe. Strange as it 
may seem, however, it is difficult to find much of this work in 
Swatow itself. It is exported as fast as it is finished and little 
of the best work is left at home to tempt the occasional trav- 
eler. When a shop with a good stock is found, however, that is 
usually the end of Swatow sightseeing. The ensnared visitor is 
only able to leave under compulsion of the steamer’s whistle, 


announcing her early departure for the next seaport. 

We are off in the twilight and the morning finds us 
| turning in between the rocky headlands that guard the 
| entrance to the harbor of Amoy. Amoy itself is sit- 
uated on the island of Haimon, near the mouth of the 
/ . Pei Chi or Dragon River. It enjoys the reputation of 
having the best harbor and being the dirtiest city in 
China. The harbor is formed by the sheltering barriers 
of Haimon Island on one side and the island of Ku- 
| langsu on the other. The stream between affords ample 
anchorage for steamers of heavy draft, even warships 
finding it a safe haven. 

By far the greatest attraction here is the island of Ku- 
langsu. It is a long low mass of jagged rocks from the 
midst of which rises the great round back of Camel Rock. 
From the harbor entrance this huge pile looks exactly 
like an enormous camel nonchalantly munching his food 
as he squats with folded legs on the top of the island. 
| Kulangsu is perhaps one of the most charming places 
| of foreign residence in China. Its winding paths wan- 
der about among the rocks and trees and wherever there 
is sufficient space there is a magnificent house with gar- 
dens and lawns in true English fashion. From every 
height there is a vista of rock and trees and distant 
ocean sparkling in the sunlight. At the end of the 
island the view across the bay opens out in a panorama 
of beauty which is fairly entrancing. Even Naples must 
| acknowledge a rival. There is all the fascination of 
land and water at their best. So inviting is the bay 
that even the native children frequently indulge in a 


H. C. Ostrander 
UNDER SAIL 


Chinese junks and sampans are the 
tatterdemalions of the Seven Seas. 
Nevertheless, in these clumsy craft 
with their sails spread upon a frame- 
work of bamboo poles, the hardy 
sailors of Swatow accomplish miracles 
of navigation in rough seas and 
heavy weather. 


merchants, The Portuguese first 
attempted to settle here in 1544. 
Trouble soon arose between the 
natives and the turbulent Portu- 
guese sailors. This resulted in the 
foreigners being attacked; most of 
their ships were burned, and they 
were finally driven out. A hundred 
years later, the famous Chinese 
pirate and patriot, Koxinga, made 
Kulangsu. his headquarters and 
gathered about him a following of 
240,000 men and 8000 war junks. 
H.C. Ostrander. 1 addition to this formidable host 
: WAITING FOR CARGO he claimed the command of all the 
Most of the native cargo along the South China Coast is still transported in the old Chinese junks pirates of the Chinese coast, num- 
which make their way laboriously from port to port. These boats draw little water and are often bering at that time over 800,000. 
beached at low tide, - 
The biggest and strongest of these 
swim—not a common sport among the sons of Han! he organized as “Tiger Guards.” They wore iron masks and 
Amoy is one of the historic cities in the intercourse between aprons and so won the sobriquet of “Ironsides.” They carried 
the Celestial Empire and the pestering “foreign devils’ who —long-handled swords and in land fights were placed in the van 
finally forced her to open her doors to their ships and their so they could kill and maim the enemy’s horses. This redoubt- 
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COOLIES’ LUNCH HOUR AT AMCY 


The Chinese coolie works incredibly long hours on meager rations. 
At midday he will sit down to a lunch consisting merely of a bowl 
of rice and a cup of tea and then return to his difficult task as prin- 
cipal burden bearer of a nation still largely dependant on man-power. 


able freebooter maintained his independence at Amoy until 
1680, when the Manchus finally dislodged him and established 
the authority of the Son of Heaven. 

The protected harbor at Amoy furnishes an ideal place for 
the celebration of the Dragon-Boat Festival. This is one of 
China’s four great annual festivals at which accounts are settled 
and everybody takes a holiday to celebrate the balancing of the 
books. The Dragon-Boat Festival takes place on the fifth day 
of the fifth moon, usually in our June, and is supposed to have 
had its origin in the death of Chi Yiian, a famous statesman 
who flourished about 450 B.C. As was common in those days, 
Chii was a poet of some note as well as a statesman and his 
double virtues had endeared him to the people. Jealous rivals, 
however, plotted his downfall and falsely accused him of dis- 
loyalty to the Emperor. So affected.was Chii at this accusa- 
tion that he drowned himself. The people, distressed over the 
loss of their favorite, hastened out in boats to search for his 
body. When their quest failed they made a peculiar sort of 
rice cake cooked in bamboo leaves and, fitting out their boats 
with flags and gongs such as are used in the temples, set out 
across the water to offer sacrifice at the spot where Chii was 
supposed to have gone down. In their eagerness to be first at 
the sacrifice, the boats raced with each other, the first to arrive 
receiving a special benison. So every year thereafter, on the 
anniversary of Chii’s death, the people of the Chinese water 
towns bring out long boats with dragons’ heads carved on their 
bows, fit them with drums and flags, and filling them with fifty 
to a hundred husky braves apiece, race about the harbor to the 
lusty yelling and cheering of the assembled townspeople. So 
furious becomes the contest that frequently the boats are over- 
turned and many lives have been lost. Yet the fun is repeated 
each year, though more recently under a judicious measure of 
police supervision. 

Another roll out to sea, another relieving turn to the north, 
another night’s rest, and we approach the mouth of the Min 
River, one of the most beautiful streams in China. Its lower 
reaches are as unforgettable in their way as the beauty spots of 
the Inland Sea of Japan are in theirs. We steam slowly up the 
river, passing the great stone Mandarin’s Boot. This, like all 
strange phenomena in China as elsewhere, has its story. Origi- 
nally there were two boots, Zealous quarrymen cut out one to 
furnish stone to build a bridge. This they did in spite of the 
blood which flowed at the blows of the chisel. When they 


reached the bridge, however, the boot turned upon them and 
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kicked them into the river. The good people of the town 
thought best to let the obstreperous footgear follow its victims, 
but they allowed its mate to remain in peace on the river’s bank. 
And there it is still to furnish mute evidence of the truth of 
the natives’ tale. 

At length we drop anchor opposite an island on which there 
is a handsome stone pagoda. During the decades that are gone, 
to this same Pagoda Anchorage, came the fast American and 
British clipper ships to load the precious tea of Foochow and 
to race back to the other side of the world to dispose of their 
cargoes in the markets of London and New York. The great 
tea-traders erected handsome “hong” or company buildings and 
lived here in the sumptuous luxury of the Orient. The build- 
ings remain and some of the old traders are still to be found 
in the city. But they live in the memories of the past. The 
glorious days of the tea trade of Foochow are no more. Mod- 
ern advertising has reiterated the claims of Indian tea until the 
more delicate flavor of the Chinese herb has been well-nigh 
forgotten. 

The waters of the Min are too shallow to allow ocean vessels 
to go beyond Pagoda Anchorage. The remainder of the journey 
to Foochow must be made in a small-boat. What a glorious 
ride in the southern sunshine! The stretch of country with its 
richly forested hills and flowing streams which lies below 
Foochow City is one of surpassing loveliness. We pass the 
mouth of the Yuen River, itself a path of beauty, and the high 
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A MERCHANT AND HIS PET 


Birds are favorite pets of the Chinese of all classes. Not content 

merely with having birds in his home, the Chinese gentleman often 

carries a caged bird with him when he goes for an afternoon 
promenade. 


‘peak of Kushan Mountain, which dominates the landscape. We 


make our way through innumerable junks laden with the long 
“Foochow poles.” These are sent to all parts of China to supply 
the elaborate scaffolding which surrounds every large building 
during construction; later they find their way into the mud 
walls of the less pretentious homes of the north country. These 
poles furnish the final test of famine suffering. If a family has 
sold its wall poles, then indeed it is in need of assistance. Be- 
side the junks, there is the numberless fleet of sampans. The 
Fukienese seem to take a special pride in their sampans for 
they are a neater craft than those seen farther south and their 
elaborate decoration is often worthy of comparison with that 
of some of the great temples. 

And there ahead of us is the city of Foochow. The ancient 
walled town stands back from the river bank about two miles, 
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LITTLE DRAGONS 
| OF THE 
GALAPAGOS 


Hunting Iguanas on the Isles Bewitched 


By GEORGE HUGH BANNING 


TUMBLING backwards and skidding over a slippery ledge 
of lava I was trying to save my boat from a strong back- 
sweep of sea. Suddenly I sat down with a jolt. Perhaps 

I had a right to see things, but I had never before even dreamed 
of a lizard laughing. 

And if only it had been just a lizard! 

But it was a small dragon. It was a reddish black hippo- 
griff, if such there ever was, with a spiked crest, a horny head, 
and a face as green as mildew. His whole scaly torso was 
shaking up and down, and so flashing was the red of his wide- 
open mouth that he might have been gargling fire. 

No doubt my demonstration of boatmanship, as I swerved 
up to the lava shelf on a tumbling sea, had been that of an 
able bunglemaster; but my critic’s rudeness did not stop with 
the silent laugh. He sniffed emphatically. From two cavities 
in a snout of bilious green he spat with deliberate aim. 

Brilliant crabs. went tumbling away, two red armies in clat- 
tering retreat; but, though now I was slipping toward him 
and waving my camera for balance over the slippery stones, 


my big hippogriff seemed to have reached a formal decision 


that from.now on I’d probably bore him. 

He settled down wearily as I snapped his picture. I might 
have rearranged the tail and snapped him again; for even as 
I reached out to take hold of it, he did not move. That rock, 
he wished me to understand, was going to fly from its firm 
base as soon as he. Yet it didn’t. I had him. But he didn’t 
care. He wouldn't have bitten me for the world. 

It was our purpose in part, as members of the Hancock Ex- 
pedition, to rescue certain vanishing reptiles of the Galapagos 
Islands for colonization in California by the San Diego Zoo- 
logical Society, several of whose representatives were among 
us to supervise the collecting. Under their supervision, fur 
seals, land iguanas and giant tortoises, brought back from the 
islands by former parties, were already thriving over acres 
of ground belonging to the San Diego Zoo. But here in my 
hands, scratching and wriggling, was one little saurian that 
was not going to be “rescued” by anybody for any purpose 
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AN IGUANA OF THE GALAPAGOS ; 
The sinister looking conolophus, or land iguana of the Galapagos 
Islands, has a hide like ancient tapestry and brocade of old gold to 
compensate for his ugliness. It grows to a length of about four feet. 


G Allan Hance 


whatever. If his race could not survive in its own way of 
surviving, then—sniff! spit! And that for you! He was no 
landlubber. He was a marine iguana, a beach comber of a 
very rare kind. There was nothing, thank you, that we could 
do for him. 

The marine iguana, called amblyrhynchus, or “Ambly” per- 
haps for short, is a black little, stubborn little, non-resistant, 
pacifistic Mahatma Ghandi of the first waters, and a hunger 
striker as well. Put Ambly in a cage along with all the choic- 
est bits of sea vegetation known to his daily diet—he won’t 
touch it. Repeat the process daily, and over a period of months 
if you must—the still-grinning little prodigy will simply starve 
himself to death. Nor will any good come of forcible feeding. 
To open those obstinate jaws is to break the teeth and bring 
about sore-mouth and death. 

Ambly can swim, but it is hard to get him to go in the 
water. Like many beach boys all equipped for the brine, he 
just can’t bear getting wet. You may chase him here, and 
chase him there; but, devil or man though you be in his stupid 
eyes, he’ll not take to the sea. Catch him by the tail and toss 
him in if you like; he’ll wriggle right back, and, as Darwin 
observed, it may be directly into your hands. 

On Hood Island, where I encountered my first marine in- 
cubus, their numbers were few. On Charles Island we saw 
none at all. But, there were rocky strands of Narborough, 
Albemarle, Indefatigable and Tower where dense colonies 
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of these _ reptiles 
swarmed, In some 
numbers, too, we 
found them = on 
sandy beaches, one 
female digging a 
burrow just above 
the tide lines in 
which to deposit 
her eggs. Upon a 
grotesque tree of 
cactus, the typical 
opuntia, with its 
pads reflected in a 
green pool of sea, 
were dozens of 
dwarfish Tower is- 
landers, one or two 
of them to every 
accessible pad. They 
were _ exhibiting, 
along with the most 
fantastic picture of 
Pixydom, some in- 
cipient or lingering 
tree - climbing in- 
stincts not unknown 
to their big inland 
cousin conolophus, 
and most highly de- 
veloped among their 
more remote kins- 
men of the distant 
mainlands. But if 
‘their feet are thus 
adapted to tree-climbing, their flattened tails are undoubtedly 
for the purpose of swimming, and not for surface swimming 
alone. Take one in bathing with you, and watch him wriggle 
to the bottom. 


eee Wayne Walker. 


This young bird is the debonair descend- : 

ant of penguins of the tropics brought 

back from the Galapagos Islands to the 
San Diego Zoo. 


On one very remarkable occasion we saw several of these crea- 
tures undulating along at least a quarter of a mile off shore, 
crossing a broad, shark-infested bay in defiance of all that I 
had ever heard of their puzzling habits. Unlike the Galapagos 
Jand iguana (conolophus), when forced to swim the marine 
chap does not use his legs, he tucks them aback in the manner 
of a salamander, propelling himself wholly by means of tail. 
I have never learned just why there should be rudimentary 
webs between his toes, unless these are “to make little boys ask 
questions”; for it would seem that this anomalous creature, 
like the outlandish isles that have raised him from who-knows- 
what, likes to play the part of the enigma that he really is. 

Westward for five hundred miles just under the equator, Cap- 
tain Allan Hancock’s Velero II] had churned her way from 
Ecuador into these enchanted waters. It was shortly before the 
rains, before an evanescent freshness of green had come. to re- 
lieve a palling bleakness. Drab brambly jungles, dumps of 
black lava, cliffs pelted and cracked, mountains blasted half 
away, cactus trees like stalking giants prowling among the 
ruins. 

Due to a strong current up from the Antarctic (thirty-five 
hundred miles away), the tenseness of heat elsewhere on the 
equator is here unknown. Squalls of wind and rain rarely ven- 
ture; the sea breathes in slumber; vapors from the still- 
rumbling craters of Narborough and Albemarle, drifting up in 
the trade-wind’s laziest breath, are like meshes of cobwebs strung 
between mountain and cloud. 

Las Islas Encantadas, the Islands Bewitched, as these odd 
volcanic creations were known to their earliest visitors, are so 
remote by nature from all else in the world that to us they 
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appeared still under the spell, bound all around by some magic 
circle. They are islands of the South Seas, yes; but they are 
not of the South Sea Islands. Disclaimed by them, as by all 
primitive mankind, they turn as if in despair to an indifferent 
mainland, hundreds of miles away—“We are of you!” 

Perhaps. But only perhaps. The bridging territory, if it 
ever existed at all, has long since subsided into the gloom of 
deep seas, leaving what remains to its own strange devices which 
suggest the Reptile Age. Not that these lands were extant in 
Tertiary times; probably they were not; but to visit them to- 
day may be to regard one’s ship as a Wells Time Machine that 
has swept us back over the tides of the ages to where “no voice, 
no low, no howl is heard; and the chief sound of life... is a 
hiss.” 

So Melville actually described the Galapagos Islands; but 
then, that was Melville. A few voices, made possible by a few 
pathetic springs, may be heard today upon a certain few of 
the islands. Voices in the past have arisen and died: those of 
the Spaniards and the Privateers, of the Buccaneers and the 
merchantmen, of the whalers and sealers, of the short-lived 
colonists and exiles from Ecuador, of fishermen, castaways and 
others—transient but ominous voices all. Now the hiss of the 
native reptile is fast giving way to the hiss of the imported 
cat, the wild howl of the imported dog, the grunt of the im- 
ported pig; and all these, mingled with other less portentous 
noises, have sounded on several of the islands as a pronounce- 
ment of death. 

Packed off by the tens of thousands for oil and for food, and 
destroyed in the embryo, by the immigrant animals, the mys- 
terious galapago, the giant tortoise that once infested these 
lands like scales on the limbs of pepper trees, is now more of 
a memory to his namesake environment than he is a very ob- 
vious fact. The big conolophus, the land iguana of the Gala- 
pagos, whose flesh and whose eggs are still the plunder of man 
and beast alike, has found sanctuary in but few of his old jungle 
haunts, elsewhere vanishing completely. 
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SUN BATH 


Darwin, who visited the Galapagos Islands in the Beagle in 1835, 

was fascinated by the creatures he found there, particularly by the 

iguanas and giant turtles. Here is another ugly-looking island inhabi- 

tant. It is the tropidurus lizard and only a very distant relative of 
the iguana. 


The land iguana resembles the marine only as a bull terrier 
might resemble a pug. Though both lizards may reach a length 
of about four feet, the jungle dwelling conolophus, with a 
hide like ancient tapestry and brocade of old gold, is generally 
much heavier, and always more amenable: his ferocity is only 
skin-deep. 

I have a mental picture of. “Si,” our herpetologist, sprawled 
in a thicket of spiny acacia, one hand gripping a conolophus’ 
tail, in such a manner that the jaws of the creature could not 
reach him. But his other limbs were so hemmed in by the 
murderous thorns that he, too, was unable to move. He pulled 
and tugged at the wriggling appendage; but it took his one arm 
and, at last, both of mine to’ extract the powerful lizard from 
his stronghold. The monster was snapping at everything, bit- 
ing small branches in two. No doubt it would have bitten its 
own foot had the latter ventured so close to the danger zone. 

One specimen in the hands of its captor had the rare satis- 
faction of tearing an ugly wound in the back of one member 
of our company. But no one could blame the creature for 
that. Conolophus is a good fellow once he knows you. I knew 
one that became a pet for children. 

Strange, though, how insensible to all danger these iguanas 
are. Like all typical Galapageans, to include especially the 
birds, they seldom retreat upon sight of man, though his dis- 
tance away may be one of inches. But the astonishment of 
the iguana, upon being gripped suddenly by the tail, soon flares 
into the wildest panic. When first incarcerated aboard the 
Velero, their fears shattered the bounds of frenzy. They gal- 
loped blindly about, climbing over one another, biting and tear- 
ing at everything encountered. 

Then, suddenly—peace. Peace forever. Philosophic resig- 
nation to all the fates. At their final destination in a large 
corral of the zoo, they are paragons among all the reptiles for 
their responsiveness, clustering up to the fence at feeding time 
for their load of vegetables and cactus. In their wild state, cac- 
tus in all its forms, from blossom and fruit to pad and spine, 
is one of their staple diets along with the foliage of cordia, 
acacia and other shrubs with which the jungles abound. 

We devoted many days to inland wanderings on the island 
of Albemarle; but during that time only one land iguana was 
observed, forlorn proof that this old habitat could be numbered 
still among the few remaining isles of the conolophus. There 


PPO 
THE RARE GALAPAGO 


The giant tortoises that gave their name to the Galapagos Islands are 
rapidly disappearing. This rare veteran, rescued from the turtle-oil 
men of Ecuador, is safe on the Turtle Farm of the San Diego Zoo. 


Lewis Wagne Walker, Zovlogical Society of: Son Dice 
POSING FOR HIS PORTRAIT 


The iguana is one of the most terrifying-looking creatures alive, but 

it is not half so formidable as it appears. The dragon of the Galapa- 

gos surrenders after a short fight and is easily captured and tamed. 

For protection it is largely dependant upon its arboreal haunts and 
its protective coloring. 


appear to be only three others: one prolific with the creatures, 

another well enough populated, the third hopeful in the exis- 

tence of a small iguana colony, planted two years ago by Cap- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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IN THEIR NEW HOME 


Captured iguanas resign themselves quickly to their fate. In the zoo 
they are the most responsive of reptiles, eagerly surrounding anyone 
who will bring them their favorite foods—vegetables and cactus. 
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The gay appearance of this pigeon house is enhanced by appropriate 


decorations in colored tiles. 


SMILING HOUSES OF PORTUGAL 


Color and Ornament Take a Holiday 


By PENELOPE KING 


ORTUGAL might be described as a “smiling” country, with 
its sparkling sea-coast, its hillsides of splendid and varie- 
gated trees swaying and rippling in the Atlantic breeze, 

and its carpets of blazing bloom; but the smile of Portugal is 
even more tangible as you see it on the faces of its inhabitants 
and on the facades of its buildings. There is about the country 
a certain optimistic tilt, and as you walk among the gay but 
simple villas of the Portuguese Riviera—the stretch of coast 
which runs from Lisbon along the broad-mouthed Tagus to 
Roca, where Europe reaches farthest into the sea and comes 


nearest to North America—you realize that this sense of good 
cheer emanates from the houses themselves. 

One of the most distinctive and pleasing types of villa, which 
we see adapted both to the simple bungalow type and the more 
elaborate country residence, is built of smooth white concrete 
spread over a foundation of brick or stone. The style is ex- 
tremely plain and depends for its ornamentation on the bright 
blue of its doors, shutters or window frames—a blue which is 
neither light nor dark but the pure blue of tropic sky—on the 
black tracery of the ironwork of balconies, window railings and 


The upward curves on roofs and gateways suggest the pagodas of 
China. 
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Windows with their upturned pediments flanked by colored plaques 
are oddly pleasing. 


THROUGH AN ARCHWAY AT CINTRA 


The houses of the city of Cintra—praised by Camoéns and Byron—are more austere than the modern villas of the Portuguese Riviera. 
This view was taken from the archway of Cintra Palace. 


there is color enough in tiled roofs and brightly painted facades. 


Publishers Photo Service 


However, 
On the mountain the 


old Moorish fortifications may be seen. 


hanging lanterns, and on the gay flowers which are grown either 
in window boxes or in large blue pots placed at intervals on 
little ledges on the exterior of the house. The house itself is 
almost always set in a garden of reckless color in which the pink 
geranium—Portugal’s most characteristic flower—is used in 
great hanging clumps like carpets or draperies flung to hang 
carelessly over terrace and wall. Occasionally the charm of the 
house is further enhanced by tiles, frequently blue and white 
but sometimes polychrome, used for pictures or plaques on wall 
spaces, or for whimsical touches such as the two birds on the 
pigeon house pictured here. 

Yet even all this does not constitute the actual “smiling” ap- 
pearance the houses have: a look which is expressed by one 
major smile and many minor ripples. This is caused by the slight 
upward curve of the roof corners at all their angles and levels— 
often including the small chimney covers which may be made 


to match the roof. The curve is often followed out by a cor- 
responding lift at the ends of the pediment of doors and win- 
dows. This effect is obtained by attaching to each angle of the 
roof, and to the ends of the pediments, a terra cotta ornament 
somewhat resembling a dolphin’s tail, with a joyous flip: bicos 
de semalha, the Portuguese call them. 

The whole upward movement suggests China; though it only 
suggests, as it is slight compared to the distinct curve which 
we see on pagodas. Here it is just sufficient to give to the whole 
house a little air of joy. Nevertheless it recalls to our minds 
that it is to Portuguese explorers that Europe owes its first 
knowledge of the East, where Portugal holds at the present 
time the colony of Macao. Vasco da Gama, Prince Henry the 
Navigator, and Albuquerque, pushing their prows into the 
earth’s far corners, are no doubt in part responsible for the gay 
feeling in our hearts today as we look at Portugal’s houses. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO— 
CITY OF 


FANTASTIC PAVEMENTS 


Rio de Janeiro has a typical Latin-American flair for 
the bizarre in ornamentation. A city of wide boule- 
vards, delightful squares and gardens, innumerable 
monuments and public buildings, Rio de Janeiro 
revels in color, decoration and fantastic design. The 
city’s strangest achievement in its efforts to create 
bright and striking patterns is the mosaic pavement. 
On his business streets, in.his parks, before his clubs 
and his favorite-cafés, the citizen of the Brazilian 
capital looks down upon a stone tapestry of endlessly 
varying designs. At the left the sea has been brought 
to the land in waving lines of stone that flow 
monotonously along one of Rio’s famous ocean boule- 
vards. The group of school children in the lower pic- 
ture are bound for the playground in one of the parks. 


Photographs by Martin Munkacsi 


ON THE 
BOULEVARD 


Brazil’s national motto 
is “Order and Prog- 
ress.” Certainly in 
the planning and de- 
velopment of the capi- 
tal the meaning of this 
motto has not been 
ignored. One of the 
most beautifully situ- 
‘ated cities in the 
world, Rio de Janeiro 
has taken full advan- 
tage of its setting. 
Except for the older 
sections all of the 
streets are wide and 
straight; the suburbs 
in the surrounding 
hills and along the 
bay have all been laid 


jut with taste and in- 


__ telligence. 


ZIGZAG DESIGN 
Some of the designs on Rio’s pavements seem calculated to make 
the pedestrian dizzy. Just what effect this combination of curves 


and angles would have on the neurotic and the bibulous would 
be difficult to predict. 


BUSINESS SECTION hilt 


Oftentimes the merchants of Rio place their names or the symbol ; 

of their trade in mosaic designs before their shops. Before Rio’s 

famous Jockey Club horses’ heads are a part of the sidewalk deco- 
ration. 


THE MOUNTAIN SHRINE 


After the monastery was founded at Montserrat in the ninth century, its fame spread rapidly throughout Europe. A mighty army of pilgrims began 
climbing the pathway that leads to the shrine of the Virgin of Montserrat. Kings, princes and nobles joined in the procession: Charles V came here 
nine times; Don John of Austria offered the Virgin the spoils of Lepanto; Ignatius Loyola here consecrated himself as a soldier of the Church. 


MONTSERRAT—CITADEL OF FAITH 


The Mountain of the Holy Grail—Spain’s Most Impressive Shrine— 
The Miracle of the Black Virgin 


By MORTIMER STANDING 


Y first view of Montserrat was from Tibidabo, the well- 
known hill overlooking Barcelona. Twenty miles away 
across the level plain one can see the famous mountain 

rising—beautiful, remote, inaccessible, like some enchanted 
mountain in Fairyland. One is not surprised that Wagner chose 
it for the scene of his most mystical drama, Parsifal. 

On my first visit to Barcelona I was not able to visit Mont- 
serrat, but the memory of those incredible pinnacles pointing 
to heaven haunted me like a dream. Nor did the enchantment 
leave me when the vision was changed into reality some years 
later. 

Though Wagner’s story of Parsifal has no foundation in the 
annals of Montserrat, the mountain has nevertheless a long and 
interesting history which goes right back to the third or fourth 
century. 
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Monta Serrata means the serrated mountain, and it was prob- 
ably so named because the profile of the mountain is torn and 
jagged. An old tradition says that the original rock of the 
mountain was sawn into its present shape by two angels. 

As far back as the fourth century Montserrat was used as a 
place of retreat from the world by certain hermits. It was not 
however until the’ Middle Ages that it became—as it still is— 
a great center for pilgrimages. The origin of the popular de- 
votion at Montserrat is bound up with the picturesque legend 
of the miraculous statue of “Our Lady of Montserrat.” All 
the pilgrims who come pay their devotions to the famous 
“Black Virgin”—an image enshrined high above the main al- 
tar in the monastery basilica. 

The story of this statue is, briefly, as follows. When the 
Saracen hordes invaded Spain in the eighth century, they de- 


stroyed the Christian Churches and dishonored 
the statues of the saints, being especially vin- 
dictive against images of the Virgin. At the 
approach of the invaders to Barcelona some of 
the inhabitants fled with a statue of the Virgin 
and, going to Montserrat, hid it in the moun- 
tainside in a sort of natural cave. The Saracens 
slew the majority of the inhabitants and occu- 
pied the country. And so it came about that, 
partly as the result of the chances of war, and 
partly through the long passage of years, the 
place where the image had been hidden was 
forgotten. 

A century or two went by and the tide of 
pagan occupation receded. Once again the faith 
flourished in the fertile plains of Catalonia. 
One Saturday evening some shepherds from the 
neighboring town of Manresa (subsequently fa- 
mous as the birthplace of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
founder of the Jesuit Order) were feeding their 
flocks on the foothills of Montserrat, when they 
saw on the mountainside a mysterious light and 
heard voices singing with great beauty. 


IN THE CLOISTER 


A long and illustrious monastic tradition is associated with Montserrat. Its abbots were 
men of energy and intelligence. They set up a famous printing press when printing 
was still a novelty; they did’ splendid architectural work; they established a school of 


OVERLOOKING THE MONASTERY 


Montserrat stands on a narrow ledge of rock on the side of the mountain. Most of the 
huge buildings serve as hotels for the accommodation of the pilgrims. More than sixty 
thousand people visit the shrine annually to pay homage to the Patron Saint of Catalonia. 


century after century in an unending procession. 

During the Middle Ages Montserrat was one 
of the most important shrines outside Italy. It 
was in fact the Lourdes of the Middle Ages, 
and innumerable cures were effected by Notre 
Dame de Montserrat. In all parts of Europe 
churches were built in honor of Our Lady of 
Montserrat. There are, for instance, one hun- 
dred seventy churches so dedicated in Italy 
alone; others are to be found in places as re- 
mote from one another as Russia, Belgium, the 
Philippines and Brazil. 

Naturally it was during the golden age of 
the Spanish Empire that this shrine was most 
widely known throughout the world. The Em- 
peror Charles V. had a great devotion to Our 
Lady of Montserrat. Before setting out on any 
new enterprise he used to pay a visit to the 
shrine to get Her blessing, and when he died 
he held a blessed candle from Montserrat in his 
hands. 

Another name famous in history associated 
with Montserrat is that of Christopher Colum- 


music; and they encouraged the finest sculptors and craftsmen in Spain. bus. When the great explorer went on _ his 


This happened several Saturday nights in succession, so the 
shepherds told the Bishop of Manresa what they had seen, 
Whereupon the Bishop, with some of the local clergy and a 
following of country people, went in procession to the spot in- 
dicated. Arriving there the statue was quickly rediscovered. 

Recognizing the miraculous nature of the occurrence the 
Bishop determined to take the statue back to Manresa and set 
it up in his cathedral there. So the procession of peasants set 
off along the mountainside to walk back to Manresa; but after 
they had gone about a mile—when, in fact, they had reached 
the place where the monastery now stands—a wonderful thing 
happened. The statue became so heavy that those carrying it 
were obliged to put it down. Others tried to carry it further, 
but no one—not even the strongest present—singly or together 
could move it any further. The Bishop interpreted this miracle 
to signify that the Virgin did not wish her statue to go any 
further. So there it stayed. 

A chapel was built to house it, a small one at first, and then 
a larger one. And from that time down to the present, the 
spot has been a shrine to which countless pilgrims have come 


second voyage he took with him Father Bernard 
Boyl, at that time sub-prior in the monastery of Montserrat. 
It was this priest who gave the name, Montserrat, to one of 
the West Indian islands discovered on that expedition. 

The monastery was founded shortly after the finding of the 
statue in the ninth century and has existed there ever since. 
It belongs to the Benedictine Order. It was burned down in 
1812 by order of Napoleon on his march -back from Spain. 
This was not because Napoleon had any grievance against re- 
ligious orders, as such, but because some Spanish troops from 
Catalonia had placed themselves in the mountain and were 
hindering the passage of Napoleon’s troops. On his march 
into Spain some of his soldiers had been quartered in the 
monastery, and had behaved in an exemplary way, some of 
them attending the religious services daily. 

But Montserrat is not only a place of historical interest; it 
is a hive of busy activities in the present. Thousands of pil- 
grims go there yearly, many of whom stay there several 
weeks, 

As one approaches the mountain across the plain it looks 
the more inaccessible the nearer one gets to it. There are, 
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AT THE BASE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


A huge mass of jagged pinnacles and spires, Montserrat rises abruptly from the plain through which the River Llobregat flows. Too far from any 

strategic position to have played a great part in history as a fortress, Montserrat has been a spiritual citadel for centuries. Long before the mon- 

astery was built the mountain was an abode for monks and hermits. In medieval German legends the castle of the Holy Grail was located in 
Montserrat. 


however, several roads leading to the summit; but nowadays 
the easiest way to get there is by the funicular railway, which 
after a magnificent ascent of three quarters of an hour lands 
the pilgrim at the very door of the monastery. 

The community consists of about one hundred thirty monks, 
fifty of whom are ordained priests. One or two of the 
monks have European reputations for scholarships, and the 
monastery library is one of the best in Spain. The Museum 
of Eastern Antiquities is also very well known. 
Perhaps the most impressive part of the 
monastery is the great basilica built in honor 
of the Virgin of Montserrat. It is some two 
hundred feet long, and one hundred feet high, 
richly ornamented with paintings and statues, 
chief of which, of course, is the famous Black 
Virgin. 

The ordinary monastic guest-house was 
found quite inadequate to cope with the 
thousands of pilgrims who come every year, so 
special quarters have been erected for the pil- 
grims, These consist of four or five enormous 
hostels, each six stories high, capable of pro- 
viding sleeping accommodation for over fif- 
teen hundred pilgrims at once. It is quite 
common for a whole family—father, mother 
and children—to come and spend a week or 
more at one of these guest-houses. 

Everything in these hostels is so arranged 
as to make the accommodation as simple and 
inexpensive as possible. Thus, for instance, 
you make your own bed; tidy your own room; 
fetch your own water; and, if you care to, pre- 
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The famous image of Our Lady 

of Montserrat is carved in black 

wood and covered with magnifi- 
cent robes and jewels. 


pare your own meals in special kitchens provided for that pur- 
pose. For those who do not want to cook there is an excellent 
restaurant. 

Every morning—in the summer months at least—there is a 
pleasing and picturesque scene in the courtyard round which 
these big hostels are built. From miles around gaily dressed 
peasants come here leading strings of mules laden with meat, 
fruit and vegetables. Stalls are set up under the welcome 

shade of the trees in the court, and there is 
a veritable village market perched up on the 
edge of the mountain, nearly four thousand 
feet above sea-level. 

It is a cheerful and contented population 
which inhabits this little world above the 
clouds. The people combine the pious inten- 
tion of their pilgrimage with plenty of social 
intercourse, fresh air, and mountain exercise. 
There are many magnificent walks around the 
monastery and along the Montserrat range, the 
whole length of which is some six or seven 
miles. Many of these walks lead to well-known 
shrines, the most popular being to the Holy 
Grotto, the spot where the image was recov- 
ered from its hiding place by the Bishop 
many centuries ago. The road leading to the 
Holy Grotto has become famous for the 
statuary placed at intervals along it. These 
statues, or rather groups of statues, represent 
the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary. They are 
more than life-sized, and each of the fifteen 
groups was presented by one of the towns in 
Spain. Often one sees a group of several hun- 
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dred pilgrims making their way along this road to the Grotto, 
pausing in front of each of these fifteen representations to re- 
peat the prayers appropriate to it. 

One cannot expect the pilgrims to be at their devotions all 
the time, so at certain hours of the day—especially in the cool 
of the evening—the courtyard between the hostels presents a 
festival appearance, though everything is very simple and de- 
corous. There are naturally no cinemas or dancing halls, but 
the pilgrims find plenty of innocent diversions. There is a 
good deal of singing and occasionally one hears the gramo- 
phone or radio. 

While at Montserrat I wished to use the splendid library 
belonging to the monastery. The Father Prior was most hos- 


pitable and placed a beautiful room at my disposal. He also 


put me in the charge of one of the monks who became, as it 
were, my guardian angel. Father Silvestre possessed the un- 
shakable serenity and inner calm which one often finds in 
those who have devoted themselves to the monastic life. He 
was as simple as a child, overflowing with good spirits, and 
always ready to crack a joke. 

I had many a chat with Father Silvestre to whom | became 
genuinely attached. He spoke English with an American ac- 
cent, for he had lived for many years in the Western hemi- 
sphere. Among other things he told me that he had been in 
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THE BASILICA 


During the Napoleonic wars French armies plundered the shrine of 

Montserrat, wrecked its buildings and carried off its most precious 

treasures. The basilica, as it stands today, is the result of restora- 
tions made during the nineteenth century. 


Manila when it was captured by the American Navy. He was 
actually saying mass when the American guns began pounding 
away from the ships in the bay. “And the curious thing was,” 
he added, “that it just happened to be May Ist, the Feast Day 
of the Duke of Montserrat!” 

It was a pleasure to talk with a man so entirely contented 
with his lot. I asked him if the monks were ever allowed out 
of the monastery. “Oh, yes,” he replied, “we often go for 
walks. And on special feast days we actually go for picnics. 
Very solemn picnics,” he added with special emphasis. 

I was rather puzzled at this, and must have looked it, for 
he went on, “Yes, very solemn picnics—two wines and one 
liqueur!” Then I realized what meaning the word “solemn” 
had been intended to convey—something very elaborate and 


SACRED PATHS 


Many beautiful pathways have been cut into the rocks of the moun- 
tainside. The finest of these leads to the Holy Grotto where the 
famous statue of the Virgin was found. 


festive, like “solemn high mass,” which differs from “low mass” 
in having a more gorgeous and elaborate ritual. 

I asked him about Wagner’s story of Parsifal and its rela- 
tion to Montserrat, and he informed me that there is no his- 
torical connection between the story of Parsifal and the history 
of Montserrat. “All the same,” he went on, “this does not 
prevent crowds of Germans coming here on this account. A 
few years ago we had a great congress of musicians from 


(Continued on page 46) 
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GUATEMALA’S FIRST CAPITAL 


Antigua contains some of the most imposing churches and monasteries in America, and though it is no longer Guatemala’s capital, it is that coun- 
try’s most beautiful city. Beyond the civy rises the cone of the Volcan de Agua whose fertile slopes are cultivated far up toward the summit. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN MEDLEY 


From Guatemala to Panama—In the Uplands of the Coffee Kings— 


Visiting a Giant Aviary 


By M. R. O’NEIL 


HE LIP of a black shore line was Guatemala’s greeting. San 
José looked drab and unpromising as the ship rode in 
a choppy sea. The black shore line was caused by vol- 
canic dust which had darkened the land in some past upheaval. 
Beyond the shore line, however, Guatemala rises into almost 
indescribable grandeur. Here are the Alps of the tropics. Here 
is magnificence on the grand scale, startling, operatic. Here 
are volcanic towers that prick the stars, and thunderous rivers, 
and sulphurously steaming lakes, and here too are the wild 
sunsets that halo the world with color.” Lower, near the sea’s 
edge, lies the jungleland, tight, thick-packed with green. 
Guatemala is about the size of Czechoslovakia, about 43,000 
square miles in area, and the second largest of the Central 
American republics. Of its over two million people three-fifths 
of them remain pure Maya Indians. On the tablelands in the 
interior thousands of acres are given over to the raising of 
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cattle, sheep and pigs. Guatemala’s forests bristle with mahog- 
any, cedar and dyewoods. In the mountains lie gold, silver, 
copper and iron; but the coffee bean has been the most im- 
portant factor in Guatemala’s progress. It is by far the para- 
mount export. 

This valuable little bean that, as legend runs, was discovered 
by a monk in the third century after Christ has ridden all the 
Central Americas into prominence. They have galloped ahead 
on the coffee bean. The legend of coffee’s discovery is a fas- 
cinating story in itself. 

It was in Abyssinia, so the ancient tale runs, that some monks, 
fleeing from persecution, finally drew up in the highlands across 
the Red Sea from Arabia. There they managed to fill their 
bellies by tilling the soil and tending their flocks. 

Moonlight was over the highlands when a monk came running 
to the monastery, pale and trembling. “But the animals are 


bewitched!” he panted. 
a spring morning.” 

The monk was really frightened. The prior attempted to 
reassure him. “Peace, peace, my son,” he said, “you have been 
dreaming.” 

“But no, with my own eyes I have seen them! They are 
cavorting as if possessed.” The prior shook his head. “Rest 
here, my son,” he said, “I will go to the fold.” To his aston- 
ishment he found the animals frisking and romping in the 
moonlight as the monk had said. And lo! night after night 
this continued. Instead of sleeping as they should the sheep 
danced, leapt in the air and grinned sheep’s grins of glee. The 
monks prayed. It did no good; and then by all manner of 
exorcisms they attempted to quiet the flock, to bring them back 
into the godly peace of the highlands. But it was in vain. One 
father more astute than the others put analysis to bear upon 
the situation. Instead of praying, he watched the sheep. He 
found the animals browsing on a plant unfamiliar to him, a 
sort of shrub that grew profusely in these highlands, a shrub 
that sprouted with small cherry-like fruits. 

“Ah, these,” he said, and plucked some. A brave man, he 
did more; he sampled them, stood munching in the moonlight 
with his monkish lips, and he too felt presently a curious ex- 
hilaration. Thus, if we are to believe the legend, coffee was 
discovered in the third century after Christ—discovered by this 
monk standing in the highlands of Abyssinia, in the moonlight, 
chewing the little ripe seeds, and feeling their exhilaration. 

Guatemala’s coffee plantations are vast and beautiful in their 
superb settings. As one approaches a fazenda in the time of 
blooming there is an exotic fragrance in the air, sweeter than 
white honeysuckle. Starry flowers somewhat like jasmine cover 
the slender coffee trees. Bees buzz in a constant din, and hum- 
ming birds gather by the hundreds to drive their bills to the 
nectar of the fragile blossoms. i 

There are about eighty species of coffee that are recognized. 
However, only two of them 
are cultivated to any extent: 
Arabian coffee, or technically 
coffee arabica, and Liberian 
coffee. Guatemala’s yield is 
world-famous. So are her In- 
dians, for here in Guatemala 
had once stood, radiant and 
towering, the first civic center of 
America, under the Maya. 

The Central American repub- 
lics differ as much as thumb- 
prints. Scenically alone their 
variation is astonishing, more 
especially as one is inclined to 
think of the republics in bulk 
like so many cookies in a car- 
ton rather than as distinct and 
separate unities. As opposed 
then to Guatemala’s mammoth 
grandeurs witness Costa Rica. 
The land dwarfs down; the roll- 
ing hills suggest bland midgets 
compared to Guatemala’s savage 
and operatic towers. Costa Rica 
is beautiful, not awe-inspiring. 

The west-coast port of. Punt- 
arenas and Port Limén in the 
low banana country on _ the 
Caribbean side are merely old 
back doors, not at all impres- 
sive, tawdry introductions at 
best, to the crisp beauty and 
alertness of the land beyond. 


“They gambol and play as if it were 


Beyond and up, that is to say, for the real Costa Rica lies on 
a tableland, three thousand feet above the sea, and its four ac- 
tive and sophisticated little cities sit perched here eagle-wise on 
the crest of the Andean plateau. From almost any Costa Rican 
mountain slope they are visible, small Olympian dots of cities, 
blooming from the steep green slopes. And here, on this cool 
plateau, the least expected happens: proud men of European 
ancestry, highly cultured, widely traveled and intensely individ- 
ualistic, as are the men of Spain, have domiciled themselves 
in fine style to survey their coffee plantations, and to enjoy them- 
selves in true Latin fashion, to read leisurely the last word from 
Madrid, or Paris, or New York, betimes to entertain. Philoso- 
phic, charming and worldly wise, the true Costa Rican makes 
the almost perfect host. There is good reason, for racially the 
Costa Ricans are apart, unique in Latin America; they are of 
pure European stock and Spanish only. They are the little 
aristocracy blown over from the proud old world of Galicia and 
Aragon and Biscay, and with Salvador, the second aristocrat, 
Costa Rica is the most stable of the Central American 
republics. 

The serpentining journey up to the Costa Rican capital of 
San José from Port Limén, or from the west-coast port of Punta- 
renas, is crammed with fascination. Negroes and bananas are 
thick in the lowlands on the Caribbean side. Ascending the 
hills cacao plantations loom, with the chocolate beans drying in 
frames set before small black men’s huts; but on further, up 
further, the coffee plantations begin and as a pari of the land- 
scape the negro’s face is blotted abruptly out. 

San José is a memorably beautiful city. The timorous tourist 
who retains the antiquated notion that revolutions will pop off 
to the right and left of him like unannounced fire-crackers in 
Central America may tuck his terror in a bag and bask with 
even breath in San José. He may do more: he may enter the 


million dollar theater and be entertained as well as elsewhere in 
the world, be it Paris or New York; he may browse blissfully 


ABOVE IRAZU’S CRATER 


The great volcanic mountain peaks of Costa Rica tower above the main ranges of the cordillera. Here is 
an aerial view of Irazu, a volcano which completely destroyed the town of Cartago in 1854. 
eruption tore open a new crater from which smoke and steam are issuing; in two former craters lakes have 


A recent 


formed. 
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A MASTERPIECE OF COLONIAL SPAIN 


The cathedral of La Merced in Antigua was only partially destroyed by the terrible earthquake of 1773, Since then it has been restored to serve 
as the principal place of worship for the 40,000 people who still inhabit Guatemala’s former capital. 


through a cathedral small but so exquisitely proportioned one 
imagines Michael Angelo might have designed it; he may learn 
much in Costa Rica’s fine museum which holds a priceless store 
of early Indian treasures: gold idols, among other things, as mar- 
vellously wrought as anything from the hands of ancient Greeks 
or Etruscans. He may saunter down the clean paved street, 
to remark the school-houses made of cast-iron so as to defy 
earthquakes, and the parks forever flowered, regardless of 
season, where orchids grow like geraniums and where begonias, 
dahlias and gardenias are huge in size. 

A short distance outside of San José and all around it lie the 
coffee plantations, great gardens also these with their fragrant 


Sar 


Grace Line 


AT PANAMA 


Fleets of small boats bring fruits and produce to the markets of Pan- 
ama. The boats are seen here at low tide in the old harbor. 
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blossoms, or red berries and glimmering leaves, and bordering 
these plantations weave wide, dusty but negotiable roads. Costa 
Rica is a charming and a peaceful land. Its long rolling green 
hills, its innumerable rushing rivers, its mountains and deep 
valleys, and the needle-peaks of its voleanic cones, often superbly 
veiled by drifting mists, make it something of a paradise, flung 
high in the cool Olympian air of the plateau. 

While Costa Rica is defined by quick rolling hills and a half 
pastoral air of quiet beauty, Nicaragua is still tropical and dark 
and brooding, undeveloped. Broad somber trees jut up from 
the coastal hilltops; at the edge of the sea stand yellow rocks. 
Geographically Nicaragua is cut lower than the other Central 
American countries, like a great valley between Salvador and 
Costa Rica. It is a country, however, of no small proportions. 
Her area is as large as England’s, or, to compare it to our own 
continent, about the size of Alabama, and in her lap she holds 
a fertile soil, an almost virgin-fertile soil, for the world is still 
wary of Nicaragua. 

Managua is the capital of this republic. It lies some seventy- 
five miles to the east of Corinto, the Nicaraguan port on the 
Pacific side, and before going further let it be said that Corinto 
is one of the most ravishing tropical ports left in the world. 
See that port one day; it is a dream. Corinto lies low by the 
water’s edge, looking as remote from the world as a Chinese 
Buddha; but beautiful past words. A beach of stark white sand 
curves around it from which coconut palms bristle up. Beyond 
rise the somber reaches of the mountains with five jagged tow- 
ering peaks to cut the skyline into the creation of something 
dark, half-sinister, half-African. The foreground of the hills 
is a mere purple monotone, accentuating the height of the 
towers beyond. 

And below them Corinto slumbers, tropic, languid, drunk with 
sleep. As you look from the ship’s deck it seems Time itself is 
swinging back. The impression does not vanish when you step 
on Corinto’s soil. For here come ox-teams, languid oxen, plod- 


ding down a dusty road; the carts are weathered, and they 
creak ponderously as the great solid mahogany wheels move 
round to the pull of the oxen who might be walking directly 
out of the backward ages but for the comic reminder of a 
Corinto license-plate. Behold a small green square of paper 
pasted to the tongue of the cart; looking more home-made than 
legal, it bears in black letters: “4 Corinto, 1932.” 

Nicaragua’s capital is cupped on the edge of a beautiful lake, 
bearing the same name: Managua. The surrounding country- 
side, which is quite the general thing in the Central Americas, is 
superb. Managua itself, however, is not particularly striking. 
Granada is the city par excellence in Nicaragua. It is a glorious 
chip of old Spain, with luminous, sun-drenched streets 
and plazas, splendid buildings, both old and new, and there is 
a magic of romance in the air, light, dashing romance, as haunt- 
ing as it is unexpected in Nicaragua. Nicaragua by no means 
is as black as it is painted, and when the moon swings up over 
Granada one knows it. Granada is a city of shrewd merchants 
whose families have been at the business for generations; their 
commercial connections abroad are in good odor; English is 
spoken commonly; Granada’s children have been educated in 
the United States or abroad; they return fashionable and sophis- 
ticated fledgelings. Nicaragua is not all revolution. There are 
balls and teas here in which gowns as stunning as Fifth Avenue 
window displays vie with each other under the tropic sky. 

As elsewhere in the republics, in Nicaragua the coffee district 
embraces the picturesque highlands; and if picturesque has been 
used repeatedly it is used advisedly, for manifest above all and 
everywhere is the beauty of these lands so sharply contrasted in 
contour: now semi-high as in Costa Rica, or stupendously tow- 
ering as in Guatemala; again dwarfing down in Nicaragua, while 
Salvador lies for a great part on a carpet of wide green fields. 

The ship waits to round the bend at Panama. Times gone 
by Panama was the London, Paris and Madrid of the New World 
cities rolled into one. There was none like her. She was the 
New York of the Spanish Main, a city of stone and cedar wood, 
_and opulent past words. Today it is of the canal men speak, 
quite matter of factly, until they stand on ship board for the 
first time or the tenth time and go through it. Then mascu- 
line faces light, and women lolling over the rails, as a matter 
of duty rather than pleasure, and pretend an awe at the me- 
chanical wonders that interest them slightly. It is amusing, for 
their escorts, oblivious of feminine boredom, will carry on a 


MARKET DAY IN SAN SALV ADOR 


a 


Grace Line 


GUATEMALAN MOTHER 


Guatemala has the largest population of any of the Central American 
Republics and nine-tenths of it is Indian. A typical Indian mother 
rests here beside the roadway with her husky youngster. 


detailed and enthusiastic explanation. The sun bronzed and 
gray templed mining engineer from Bolivia, for instance, will 
quote the handsome widow at his elbow an array of figures that 
would make Einstein reel, and the widow will smile weakly, 
occasionally inserting a feeble: “Marvelous, really.” Inwardly, 
no doubt, she prays the locks sent to perdition. 


(Continued on page 44) 


Grace Line 


The Indians in Salvador are less numerous than in the neighboring state of Guatemala, but they form an important part of the population. For 
the most part the Indians live in segregated villages, occasionally journeying to the town to sell their produce. 
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Asahel Curtis, Courtesy Northern Pacific Ry. 


THE 
GRANDEUR 
OF THE 


YELLOWSTONE 


In 1807, John Colter, member of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 
discovered the natural wonders 
of what is now Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. One of the oldest 
and most spectacular of our Na- 
tional Parks, Yellowstone still re- 
mains one of the most popular. 
At the left are the falls of the 
Yellowstone River, which are 
among the finest in the West. In 
the lower picture are the Mam- 
moth Hot Spring Terraces where 
thousands of hot springs flow 
over richly colored formations of 
limestone and geyserite, covering 
a large section of a mountainside. 


De Cou from Ewing Gallouay 
THE GIANT GEYSER 


The largest and most powerful geyser in the world erupts every seven to fourteen days, hurling a mighty column of water two hundred and 
fifty feet into the air for ninety minutes. The geysers of Yellowstone are incomparable. In one part of the park the largest and finest geysers 
in the world are gathered together within Jess than a square mile. 


ae < i Hee hia 
De Cou from any Galloway Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
A BEAR AND HER CUBS NATURE’S CHEMISTRY 
The good-natured bears are the most popular of all the animals in Thousands of hot springs are scattered all over the Park. Many of 
Yellowstone. Elk, deer, mountain sheep, antelope, moose and bison the springs contain minerals in solution which tint the pools with 
are among the other animals who make their homes in this vast game magic colors. These visitors are testing the curious effects of the 
reservation. water at Handkerchief Pool. 
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Penguins by the thousands make their homes on the grim shores of Ichaboe Island. _ 


AN ISLAND EMPIRE OF THE GANNET 


The Blood-Stained History of Ichaboe—England’s Strange Island 


CHABOE is the strangest 
island of its size in the 
world. This guano-whitened 

rock in the South Atlantic is 
less than a mile in circumfer- 
ence; but every reeking, living 
inch of it would make a page 
of adventure. 

The discoverer is unknown. 
Captain Benjamin Morrell, the 
famous American seal-hunter 
and explorer visited Ichaboe 
a century ago, when charts of 
the South West African coast 
were still rough drawings. 
“This is a fine place for mak- 
ing captive the great leviathan 
of the ocean, the right whale,” 
he wrote. “The island is 
literally covered with jackass- 
penguins and gannets.” Then, 
as an afterthought, he added a 
few words worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. “The 
surface of this island is cov- 
ered with birds’ manure to a 
depth of twenty-five feet.” 

Captain Morrell took fur 
seals, suggested in his notes 
that trade might be done with 
the Hottentots in leopard 
skins, ivory and ostrich feath- 
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in the South Atlantic 


By LAWRENCE G. GREEN 


During the breeding season almost every inch of space on Ichaboe 

Island is crowded with gannets. Their nests are merely shallow de- 

pressions in the ground or on a pile of seaweed. From the single 

egg each nest contains, a blind and naked bird is hatched. The 

young are soon covered with white down that afterwards gives way to 
the red feathers. 


ers, and sailed away. The idea 
of taking a cargo of the rich 
guano never occurred to him. 
But when his celebrated “Nar- 
rative of Four Voyages” 
reached Liverpool, an enter- 
prising ship-owner sent three 
vessels to search for the 


island. The brig Ann of 


Bristol, under Captain Parr, 


found it; and there began a 
prosperous trade which con- 
tinues as a state monopoly, to 
this day. The Ann of Bristol's 
cargo was sold in Liverpool for 
£9 a ton, for farmers were just 
beginning to realize the value 
of phosphates as fertilizer. 
Word of the great discovery 
flew round. Soon a_ fleet 
manned by the toughest sailor- 
men of Liverpool was steering 
south on the long passage to 
Ichaboe. The place was a no 
man’s land; it was not surpris- 
ing that the rival crews fought 
bitterly with knives, belaying 
pins and fists for the wealth 
that lay heaped on the tiny 
islet. 

Signs and relics of the blood- 
stained early history of Icha- 


boe still remain. Go to the island, as J did, in the coasting 
steamer carrying water and provisions. The headman will show 
you the old graves, and tell stories that would seem fantastic 
if they were not backed by official records, by the wrecks that 
litter the island shore, and the ring of truth in the voice of a 
lonely exile. A queer character is Emilio Barbieri, headman 
of Ichaboe—“Mister Milo” to everyone along the desert coast 
of South West Africa. Italian by birth, he came to the guano 
islands in 1895 as a young sailor in a full-rigged ship; and 
there, save for rare spells of leave, he has worked ever since. 
A man with the frame and muscles of a wrestler, with a face 
tanned to mahogany by the suns and the winds and the spray 
of the South Atlantic. I marvelled at his seamanship as he 
brought the lean, double-ended whaler out from the surf-beaten 
shore of Ichaboe. And I was glad to know that he was handling 
the steering oar when [ leaped into the boat and raced towards 
the stony beach in a welter of green sea. 

Mister Milo told me of the foreign legion of broken men 
who drifted to Ichaboe as sealers and guano collectors—men 
who left the past over.the horizon when they signed on for 
work on the island. “There was a doctor, struck off the rolls; 
but he still had his knowledge and he was useful here,” re- 
called Milo. “Aye, and clergymen, too, and men of every na- 
tion and color. There is no drink here; life on the island was 
good for them.” 

He led me out to the graveyard and I found that Milo had a 
store of information gathered from old shipmasters concerning 
the wild early days of Ichaboe. “There is something queer in 
the soil of all these guano islands; it preserves bodies just like 
mummies,” he declared. “Under these wooden crosses are men 
stabbed to death, clubbed and shot. You could see their faces 
today, after sixty, seventy years—though Madre di Dios, I would 
not disturb them. 

“But once, many years ago, 
there was a sailor working here; 
and after a storm this mad fel- 
low found some of the graves 
with the earth torn away by the 
wind. Every morning he would 
go to the coffins, and lift up a lid, 
and say: ‘Good morning Jack— 
still here? You got a darn sight 
better shirt than mine. I think 
I'll take it’ He never took a 
shirt; but one day, after drinking 
rum from a ship, he went to one 
of these mummies with a jack- 
knife and cut off the head and 
ran into the hut swinging it by 
the red hair. I tell you, his mess- 
mates cleared out pretty quick.” 

Yes, there were odd characters 
on Ichaboe in the earlies, as 
Trader Horn would say. On one 
day in February 1845, 451 ships 
were anchored in the mile-wide 
channel between Jchaboe and the 
mainland. Hundreds of laborers 
were clearing the deposits. Seven- 
ty feet high the guano was at- 
first, and not twenty-five as Mor- 
rell had guessed. They made a 
hell of the island with their mad 
carousals and blood-thirsty feuds. 
But it was not until 1861 that the 
British naval frigate Furious was 
sent to Ichaboe to restore order. 
I saw the result of that visit in a 
board nailed up in one of the huts: 
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AN ENCAMPMENT OF THE WINTER ARMY 


It is estimated that the gannets which make their homes on Ichaboe Island number nearly forty mil- 

lions. Toward the end of the southern summer all but the sick or aging birds desert the island for their 

winter haunts. In seeking food they follow shoals of herrings and other fishes enormous distances from 
the land. Fish are almost always captured by a swift plunge perpendicularly into the waves. 


“This island of Ichaboe is this day taken possession of for and in 
the name of Her Britannic Majesty, Queen Victoria, as a Dependency 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Signed Oliver J. Jones, Captain, H.B.M.S. 
Furious, 21st June, 1861. All claims to rights of Soil or Territory to 
= made to the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. God Save the 

ueen.” 


Many of the ships that came to load guano in those days were 
driven ashore in the southwest gales; many relics of these dis- 
asters remain. Milo himself lives in a chart-house torn from 
the poop of a sailing ship, strengthened against the weather by 
timbers from other lost ships. There is a cannon outside, half- 
buried, a muzzle-loader of a very old type. And on the reefs of 
the island lie the skeletons of ships; so many of them that even 
Milo cannot remember their names. 

But Milo does recall the period when the ships that came to 
load guano were all fast schooners from Table Bay, five hundred 
miles to the south’ard. One of them, the Themis, had been a 
crack yacht in her time—she won a race across the Atlantic. 
Most famous of all was the Sea Bird and her master, Captain 
Garcia; “as tough a sailorman as ever laid canvas on a heeler,” 
they said of him. A little packet with fine lines, she was, 
and seventy men of the guano and sealing gangs would crowd 
into her saloon, hold and fo’c’stle. Bearded fellows with rings 
in their ears, owning nothing but their mattresses stuffed with 
sea-birds’ feathers—sailors to a man, For six months they would 
work, Then, back in Cape Town, came a great pay day; the 
seamen’s boarding houses would ring with their chanties and 
ali the money would go in the fierce brandy they call “Cape 
Smoke.” On the island they had lived like Robinson Crusoes; 
but for a day there were kings in Sailortown. 

Today the laborers on Ichaboe are colored men, and Milo 


(Continued on page 44) 
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SPRINGTIME MOTOR TRAILS 


By Henry Macnair 


The advent of March, first month of 
official Spring, signalizes the waning of 
Florida’s season and the beginning of the 
trek northward when the motorists are 
seeking the best routes back to the north- 
ern states. One may wait comfortably in 
Miami or Palm Beach for a month or 
two longer, but most travelers feel that 
the winter sojourn is over and one might 
as well see some of the delights of the 
several gardens at Savannah and Charles- 
ton. 

The first state after leaving your winter 
habitation in Florida is of course Georgia 
and your first stop will be Savannah. 
Here the De Soto Hotel in the heart of 
the city, with rates from $3.00, offers a 
discount to members of National Travel 
Club. There is also The Cloister, a very 
select resort hotel on Sea Island Beach, 
reached by motor causeway from Bruns- 
wick which is just 81 miles south of Sa- 
vannah. Fifty miles further along on 
U.S. 17 we pass Midway with its moss- 
draped historical old cemetery. Beyond 
we come to the first of the historical 
gardens, Wormsloe, which is an 800-acre 
plantation formerly a royal grant to Noble 
Jones in 1733. Originally a silk planta- 
tion, some of the old mulberry trees are 
still growing. Jones’ descendants beau- 
tified the premises and today Wormsloe 
is one of the most beautiful and charm- 
ing of the old Southern plantations. The 
gardens contain thousands of azaleas, 
camelias and native shrubs in addition to 
several smaller formal gardens walled in 
by mellowed brick into which have been 
let some fine pieces of grill-work taken 
from Savannah’s historic homes. 

Charleston, S. C., is the next important 
stop from the viewpoint of the blossom 
seeker. Before entering the city one may 
turn sharply to the left along the Ashley 
River and enter Magnolia Gardens, con- 
ceded to be the most beautiful in the 


world. Middleton Gardens is three miles . 
up the river and is the oldest landscape © 


garden in the country. Both these gar- 
dens have backgrounds of magnificent 
pines and oaks as well as moss-draped 
cypress and giant live oaks. At Middle- 
ton Gardens one of the live oaks is es- 
timated to be over six hundred years old. 
These gardens were started by Henry 
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Middleton, afterward president of the 
Continental Congress, in 1740 when he 
sent to England for a landscape gardener 
to direct the activities of a hundred slaves 
whose work lasted until 1775. Here is 
planted the first Camelia Japonica ever 
brought to this country, procured through 
the noted French botanist. André Mi- 
chaux. Of the four plants set out by him, 
three are still living at the age of over 
150 years, 

Among other beautiful plantation gar- 
dens open to the public in the Spring 
are the Cypress Gardens 24 miles north 
of Charleston on U.S. 17. A fresh water 
lake on the rice planting estate of Sir 
Albert Nesbitt Dean was abandoned in 
1750 to the sub-tropical wild vegetation 
of the low lying Carolina Coast and so 
remained for over a hundred years until 
nature made an impenetrable water for- 
est of giant cypress trees, where the white 
egret herons come to nest in enormous 
flocks. A variety of gay bulbs carpet the 
shore in contrast to the solemn, web- 
rooted cypress trees and from banks and 
islands azaleas reflect their flaming glories 
in the onyx waters. The best time to see 
these gardens is between March 15 and 
April 15. They are easily reached by a 
drive of four miles from U.S. 17 which 
is also covered by the Atlantic Greyhound 
Bus Lines. 

By continuing on Route 701 one may 
reach Norfolk and there take steamer 
north to Washington and see the cherry 
blossoms in full bloom at this season. 
One may also take Route 76 from Colum- 
bia to Asheville and visit the display of 
mountain laurel or take the wonderful 
trip through the Biltmore estate of the 
late Geo. W. Vanderbilt. 

Washington, D. C., is but a two days 
run from Charleston via U.S. 17 and 301. 
Those who are fortunate enough to visit 
Washington between March 25 and April 
25 find it at its loveliest for here is the 
best known and most popular collection 
of flowering cherries in America. There 
are over three thousand trees planted 
along the stone walls of East and West 
Potomac Park, which is flanked on one 
side by the Potomac River and on the 
other by the Tidal Basin. Between the 
trees and the wall is a path along the 
water front, winding its circuitous way 
for more than four miles, giving the lov- 
ers of nature at its sublimest one beauti- 
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ful vista after another, through the gor- 
geous canopy of cherry blossoms, of the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Washington Mon- 
ument and the sights of Arlington. The 
parent plants of the 3000 full grown trees 
were sent over as a gift from the mayor 
of Tokyo, Japan, in 1912. é 
Motorists have come to realize that the 
most enjoyable seasons for driving is not 
midsummer nor midwinter but the time 
between when the rarest blossoms may be 
viewed on‘every hand and enjoyed to the 
fullest. Each year sees more and more 
travelers trekking to the land of early 
spring blossoms. When it is possible to 
visit several of these localities on one trip 
motorists are willing to make the trip 
cover three or four weeks, beginning in 
March and ending about May first. Of 
course a great many motorists will cut the 
trip short and make only the journey to 
Washington or go to see the splendid 
Apple Blossom Festival at Winchester 
which is held the last week in April or 
the first week in May (see local news- 
papers for exact dates). Here more than 
a hundred thousand people assemble each 
year to give thanks for the promised har- 
vest. Bordering the great Shenandoah 
Valley are three great National Park 
areas, retreats which become bowers of 
loveliness as the bird life of the land 
comes to them with songs of joy. In ad- 
dition to the apple blossoms, whole moun- 
tain sides are white with the dogwood, 
the official Virginia flower. 
To those who live in Pennsylvania or 
adjoining states it will be a treat to drive 
through the Poconos and view the mag- 
nificent display of mountain laurel or 
rhododendron which is in full flower 
about June 10th. The approximate dates 
of the various blossoming seasons are: 
SAVANNAH, Ga.: Wormsloe Gardens, March 10 
to March 25; $2.00. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.: Magnolia Gardens, March 15 
to April 15; $2.00. Middleton Gardens, March 
15 to April 15; $2.00. Cypress Gardens, 
March 10 to April 20; $2.00. 

Wasuineton, D. C.: Japanese Cherry Blossoms, 
March 25 to April 25; free. 

Pocono Mountains: Rhododendrons, March 
25 to April 25; free. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY: Apple Blossoms, April 
25 to May 10; free. 


Members of National Travel Club will be pro- 
vided on request with maps and bookets showing 
routes, hotels, points of interest and road condi- 
tions by means of official state maps. State fully 
your requirements. 
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Travelers abroad in 1934 will 


' find the Soviet Union one coun- 


try in which travel Dollars have 
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not been deflated. Travel rates zn 
dollars have not been increased 
over last year. The most fasci- 
nating country in the world may 
be visited at moderate daily rates 
on itineraries of from 5 to 31 
days... Everything included: 
meals, hotels, guide-interpreters, 
Soviet visas and all transporta- 


tion within the Soviet Union. 
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First yousave on your 
ocean crossing... 
Anchor Line gives you 
eight days of luxuri- 
ous, generously 
served, care-free ocean 
travel in great mod- 
ern liners. First Class 
for only $147, Cabin 
$139, Tourist $107. 
You save on land 
travel, too... this 
route starts at the 
top and works down without expensive 
retracing of steps . . . through a country 
rich in scenic beauty and historic interest. 
And lastly, your dollar in these British 


Able, experienced officers, 
bred in the traditions of 
a great sea-faring race- 


Personality in staterooms .. . 


Isles stands almost at par. . . with costs of aap le, pare eat ait 
living and travel down to begin with! 

Britain, a goal in itself, is also a ready en- fi ey Ses 
trance to all the rest of Europe. So start 

right ...sail AnchorLine...makesureyou YRS T CLASS 
get in your ocean voyage the service and $147 


comfort that 82 years of tradition insure! 


CABIN $139 
TOURIST $107 


First Class sailings from 
New York to London- 
derry and Glasgow: Cale- 
donia, Feb. 24, Mar. 24, 
Apr. 21, May 19 (via 
Boston); June 9 (via 
Boston to Belfast and 
Glasgow). 


Cabin Class from New 
York to Belfast and 
Glasgow: Cameronia, 
Mar. 10, Apr. 7, May 5 
(via Boston to London- 
derry and Glasgow); 
California, Apr. 28, May 
26; Tuscania, May 12. 


This typical writing-room combines spacious splendor with 


essential good taste. . . it is eloquent of pleasant living. 


ANCHOR 


Information from your Local Agent or 
Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York 


FIRST CLASS - CABIN - TOURIST 


Tourist Class carried on 
all sailings. 
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JUNE 30 


43-day cruise on the world-famous 


SS Reliance 


12,500 miles. Arctic and Northern Wonderlands. 


Py 


LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
AND RUSSIA 


Around Iceland, and then to the fjords of Norway; Sweden, 
Esthonia, Finland, Denmark and RUSSIA. Stopover privi- 
leges to December 31 and First Class return to New York 
from Germany, England, France, included in the cruise 
rates... from $435. Shore excursions optional. 


Hamburg-American Line 


North German Lloyd 


57 Broadway, New York City. 
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REDISCOVERING CALIFORNIA BY AIR 


(Continued from page 11) 


in the twilight of the valley below us. 

The flickering lights in homes and 
the towns indicate that 
the valley dwellers no longer en- 
joy the changing hues of the sunset 
which we have climbed to see. Per- 
haps the spell of California’s charm 
has dulled our critical powers or, at 
least, sharpened our appreciation of 
her peculiar beauty, but I am con- 
tent to agree with fellow passengers 
that I have seen no more magnificent 
sunset on flights which have covered 
wide areas on two hemispheres and 
have crowded 145,000 miles of air 
travel into eight years of air wander- 
ings. A great ball of burning gold, 
the sun now sinks rapidly into the 
Pacific and we wish we might keep 
climbing into the deep blue vaulted 
dome above to prolong a bit the 
beauty of this setting. 

We slip lower and notice for the 
first time the great arm of the sea 
which is San Francisco Bay, a deep 
land-locked harbor which would ac- 
commodate the navies of the world 
and still leave ample room for mer- 
chantmen who might seek shelter on 
its waters. The extraordinary possi- 
bilities of the airplane in modern ex- 
ploration cannot help but impress 
themselves upon us when we realize 
that this vast bay, now spread out be- 
fore us in a grand panorama, was not 
entered or discovered for 227 years 
after the first explorers sailed along 
the coast, the name San Francisco 
being given first to a far less im- 
portant bay in the outer harbor, now 
called Drake’s Bay. Cabrillo in 1542, 
Drake in 1579, Carmenho in 1595 and 
Vizcaino in 1602 anchored out be- 
yond the Golden Gate, but it was 
Portola—Governor of Alta California 
—who first set eyes on the gray hills 
that form the Gate and discovered the 
“creat arm of the sea, extending to 
the southwest farther than the eye can 
reach.” It was not until 1769 then 
that this huge bay beyond our wing 
tips was discovered; and the fires of 
revolution already were burning high 
in New England when Ayala first ex- 
plored the bay in 1775. The presidio 
and mission were established at San 
Francisco two months after the Dec- 
laration of Independence moved to 
change events in the east. 

But our musing on the slow march 


of early exploration as compared with’ 


the swift tempo of our own unfolding 
of this section of the country from 
the air is quickly interrupted by the 
sight of thousands of flickering tapers 
which are the lights of the eastern 
bay cities—Alameda, Oakland, and 
Berkeley—and of the metropolis of 
San Francisco across the bay. The 
sun’s afterglow still lights the skies 
above as we look across these bay 
cities, the eastern ones nestled in hills 
which give them a vantage point sec- 
ond only to ours in seeing San Fran- 
cisco’s myriad lights, some of them 


banked like jewels to stud the mod- 
ern skyscrapers. We wish we might 
prolong the sight as thousands of new 
lights seem to be added to those al- 
ready flickering a minute before, but 
our plane now circles the airport and 
we are soon settling down on the flat 
field beside the bay. It is not quite 
half-past six o’clock and we elect to 
get a closer glimpse of San Francisco 
from the air by utilizing the air ferry, 
an amphibian plane which makes the 
trip in a few minutes. Thoughts of 
spending half an hour or more to 
cross the bay on so prosaic a trans- 
port as a ferry boat after flying from 
the Mexican border, nearly five hun- 
dred miles away, in less than four 
hours, seemed something of an anach- 
ronism, so we chose the air ferry. 
Baggage stowed, a signal from a 
field officer, and we’re into the air 
circling over Oakland, its Lake Mer- 
ritt rimmed with boulevard lights in 
the heart of a busy city; then straight 
across the bay toward San Francisco. 
Little double-ended ferry boats shuttle 
back and forth in a dozen directions. 
The piers of San Francisco’s water- 
front shove themselves fan-wise into 
this inland sea over which we fly. It 
is darker now, although twilight’s 
glow has not completely left the sky 
above, and the lights of San Fran- 
cisco’s business center and its sky- 
scrapers stand out sharply. Street 
cars, motor cars and pedestrians are 
moving pall mall along a broad cen- 
tral avenue (Market Street) which 
leads down to the waterfront, the 
Ferry Building with its prominent 
spire rising at the water’s edge. It 
is all over too quickly, but we have 
stored sufficient impressions of this 
city by the Golden Gate to give it a 
character all its own in our memories. 
It is perhaps an interesting com- 
mentary on air travel and on the 
quirks of memory that I remember 
most vividly those cities which I have 
seen for the first time from the air 
rather than from an earthbound ap- 
proach. It is only fair to add that 
as a member of that fast growing 
coterie of modern travelers who go 
by air, I have seen more cities for the 
first time from aloft than from rail or 
highway, among them: New York, 
Berlin, Los Angeles, Amsterdam, 
Washington, Vienna, Philadelphia, . 
Basle, New Orleans, Paris, Boston, 
and now San Francisco. I shall not 
soon forget San Francisco! 
Splashing into the bay, the wheels 
of our amphibian tucked up for the 
water landing, we taxi quickly onto 
the button-shaped landing stage be- 
side the ponderous ferry boats which 
jog into their slips beneath the Ferry 
Building’s tower. Friends and rela- 
tives are waving to passengers as we 
deplane, but our hearts are still set 
on exploring San Francisco’s China- 
town and we’re ready for dinner. 
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HISTORIC TREATY PORTS OF THE CHINA COAST 
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but between its half crumbled walls 
‘with their crown of gate-towers and 
-pagodas there lies a new city of even 
greater size and importance than the 
old. The total population is estimated at 
650,000. There is no foreign concession 
-here but the foreigners have grouped 
their homes and their schools at the 
northern end of the large river island 
-of Nantai which lies directly opposite 
Foochow proper. This island is con- 
nected with the city by a stone bridge 
which, according to some authorities, 
-was built in the eleventh century. More 
‘conservative historians, however, as- 
sign it to the early part of the four- 
teenth. 

One is hardly ashore in Foochow 
before one senses a marked difference 
between the women of this district 
-and those met further south or those 
in the North. The women of the 
higher classes are the usual Chinese 
“women, many of them still with 
bound feet and the rest showing the 
-effects of the same treatment. They 
walk with short stiff steps and give 
the impression at all times that a 
slight shove would completely upset 
them. In contrast with these occa- 
sional pampered darlings, are the 
‘field women of Fukien. No _ foot- 
binding for them, nor binding of any 
‘kind. They walk with a full) free 
stride which does not lose its grace 
even under a heavy load. Their heads 

_.are held high and their whole manner 
Jends color of probability to the tale 
which is told of how they came by the 
three miniature swords which each 
wears in her hair. 

In the centuries gone by, so the tale 
runs, the tribe which inhabited the 
hills of Fukien was composed of fierce 
warriors who, like the samurai of 
Japan, carried each his two swords. 
They were apparently worthy sons of 
worthy mothers for the women them- 
selves carried swords, though one 
seemed to suffice for their more re- 
stricted needs. So ferocious were 
these warriors that, in the excess of 
their zeal, when there was no enemy 
at hand upon whom they might 
wreck their wrath, they lifted their 
hands against their own women and 
beat them unmercifully. Fired with 
a spirit of revenge, the women—con- 
spired to do away with the men. 
The secret was kept and one night 
each wife arose, seized her own 
sword and slew her husband. She 
then took his two swords and _has- 
tened out to show her friends these 
tokens of her victory. Since then she 
has always worn three swords, al- 
though in modern times they have 
shrunk to a convenient size for hair 
adornment. 

In 1664 a Dutch ambassador landed 
at Foochow on his way to Peking. 
~The Imperial sanction had already 
been granted for such a visit, but 
Ambassador Van _ Hoorn, _ thrifty 
Dutchman that he was, lingered at 
Foochow for nearly a year until he 
had disposed of his cargo, and also 
of a quarrel with the local Chinese 
over the seizure of one of their junks 
by the Dutch. Then he went on to 
the capital. As the Dutch envoys had 
done in Japan, and as the representa- 
tives of all the other Occidental states 
refused to do, Van Hoorn prostrated 
himself before the throne of the Em- 
peror. For this abasement he hoped 


to secure a liberal grant of privileges 
for his fellow-merchants, and was de- 
lighted when he received an elaborate 
document which he must needs delay 
until later to read. It proved to con- 
tain no grant of privileges, but a 
statement that Holland was enrolled 
in the court records as among the 
tributaries of the Great Khan! 

An early peculiarity of Foochow 
still persists in the insistence of the 
people upon having their money 
“chopped.” Of new or “clean” dol- 
lars they are suspicious. They may be 
counterfeit or of a poor quality of 
silver. Let some merchant of standing 
“chop” it, however, and their fears are 
dissipated. This “chop” is the Chinese 
character denoting the name of the 
merchant and is stamped into the 
metal of the coin with a steel die. 
Each merchant who satisfies himself 
of the genuineness of a coin thus 
guarantees its value. After half a 
dozen repetitions of this process the 
dollar assumes the form of a minia- 
ture saucer. It is then ripe for gen- 
eral circulation and will pass any- 
where without further question. The 
native “hongs” and banks also issue 
paper money. The general design is 
similar to that of a laundry bill and 
to the foreigner it has no greater ap- 
parent value. The natives take them 
eagerly, however, while they need 
considerable reassuring before they 
will touch a note of the great foreign 
banks, whose reserves would buy all 
the banks in Foochow without appre- 
ciable diminution. 

The favorite excursion from Foo- 
chow is to the ancient Kushan monas- 
tery. The round trip can be made in 
a day and the long climb up the 
mountain is an easy matter in a sedan 
chair borne on the shoulders of four 
stout coolies. The grounds of the 
monastery are a beautiful park and 
if the visitor is fortunate enough to 
arrive on some special day he will 
find the place crowded with pilgrims 
from all over the province. The tem- 
ples are well-preserved and so clean 
that the ancient place of monastic re- 
tirement still appeals to the traveler. 
Here, indeed, are the world and its 
cares put away. Here is rest and 
peace. Here Buddha is still supreme 
and the passive philosophy of the 
East spreads its benign influence over 
all. 

Foochow sends to the world besides 
its great poles, camphor, tea, oil, 
olives and oranges. Its most fascinat- 
ing product, however, and the one 
for which it is now most widely 
famed, is its lacquer. Neither as fine 
as the Japanese or Cantonese article, 
nor as elaborate as that of Peking, it 
nevertheless has a quiet beauty, a 
livableness, which gives it a distinc- 
tive charm. The prices in the work- 
shops are irresistible. 

Having had our lacquer purchases 
carefully and neatly boxed, we are 
ready for the next boat to Shanghai 
and the outer world. Down the Min 
again to Pagoda Anchorage, threading 
our way through the myriad sampans 
to the steamer once more, ourselves 
and our boxes piled aboard, steaming 
out to sea past the Mandarin’s Boot 
we soon feel again the long swell of 
the Pacific. 
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AN ISLAND EMPIRE OF THE GANNET 


(Continued from page 39) 


sighs for his old comrades. A few 
years ago he returned to Italy for a 
holiday. “My friends were all dead, 
or gone to America,” he said sadly. 


“People called me the man from 
Africa. They were all strangers. 
Everything was different. Perhaps I 


have wasted my life on Ichaboe, but 
now I shall never go back to Italy.” 

One thing has never changed on 
Ichaboe, the bird population. You 
watch them as you steam up to the 
island, like an enormous swarm of 
flies hovering over a cake. It is 
really impossible to count them; but 
the official estimate is forty millions, 
Nearly all are gannets—bodies as 
white as chalk against a blackboard, 
wings tipped with black, heads and 
necks like yellow silk, blue beaks, and 
pale blue eyes. In the southern win- 
ter all but the sick and aged birds 
desert the island. They return in an 
enormous cavalcade, beating the air 
into a whirring tumult, as though a 
squadron of airplanes was passing 
overhead. On this day the gannet 
millions blot out the sun until they 
have settled down on Ichaboe. A 
great sight, seen by few men besides 
Milo. No one knows where they go to 
make their homes when they leave 
on the long northward flight. But 
Milo knows, almost to the day, when 
instinct will guide them back to the 
island. Like snow they cover it in 
the breeding season. Every inch is 
packed with their nests, even a snake 
could not crawl between them. A 


gannet eats its own weight in fish 
every day. Marvellous fishermen they 
are. You see them dropping from 
the sky like plummets, wings tightly 
folded, to emerge a second later with 
their victims in their beaks. 

Years ago an argument arose in 
South Africa. Which are worth more 
—the guano-producting birds or the 
fish? Naturalists calculated that the 
birds destroy twenty thousand tons of 
fish a day. The annual yield of guano 
from all the islands of the coast is 
about ten thousand tons; (and it is 
interesting to note that Ichaboe, the 
smallest island, exports the greatest 
quantity of guano). Those interested 
in the fishing industry would drive the 
birds away from their sanctuaries and 
turn the fish into fish-meal, a food for 
cattle and poultry. The controversy 
fills the correspondence columns of 
the South African newspapers from 
time to time; but no solution of the 
problem has been found. 

So Milo watches over the gannets of 
Ichaboe year after year—the hermit 
of the South Atlantic. I can hear them 
now, in the radio of memory, crying 
their harsh “para! para!” as they dive 
incessantly in search of fish for them- 
selves and their young. And on the 
screen of memory I see those rough 
sea-booted men of the forties who 
drank rum there, and battled like 
pirates for the treasure of the island— 
the men who lie where the gannets 
roost on the.’ wooden crosses’ of 
Ichaboe. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN MEDLEY 


(Continued from page 35) 


And why not? One must have a 


mechanical bent to bow in rev- 
erence before these gray cool stupi- 
fying walls of cement and_ steel 


when beyond lies the jungle waving 
in gay malice at this man-made 
achievement it could swallow in no 
time put for constant vigilance. For 
five hundred years the jungle chal- 
lenged man in Panama. It has not 
ceased its challenge. It reaped a rich 
harvest of human lives before the lit- 
tle man gods cut a passage way 
through it, short-cutting a route from 
west coast to east and clipping off 
7,873 nautical miles from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, and over 7,000 
miles again from Liverpool to San 
Francisco. 

As we pass through the canal east- 
ward bound it is to draw slowly away, 
from the American tropical region. 
It extends like a curving arm from 
the southern tip of Brazil to the cen- 
tral coast region of Mexico, filled 
with luxuriant forests, plains and _ sa- 
vannas. A last glimpse is the pin- 
pricks of islands that dot Gatun Lake. 
For an artificial lake not Como itself 
can rival it in beauty with the great 
tropic sun blazing over it and the 
massed jungle creeping to the water’s 
edge, spilling itself over in a water- 
fall of green. 

Countless islands dot Gatun Lake, 
jungle islands, weighed down with 
green. One of these is Barro Colo- 
rado which was formerly a headland 
or hill on the shores of the Charges 
River until the gush of water was re- 
leased there that boats might pass 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and 
Barro Colorado magically became an 


island. Gatun Lake has an area of 
one hundred and _ sixty-three square 
miles and a shore line of over a 
thousand miles, which is to say that 
the lowlands were flooded to this ex- 
tent and islands were made where 
jungle stood before. Barro Colorado 
has been set aside by the United 
States government as an_ outside 
laboratory under the care of the in- 


stitute for research in_ tropical 
America. It is an aviary on the grand 
scale. Thus far two hundred and 


twenty species of birds have been 
found on Barro Colorado alone— 
toucans with their clownish beaks, 
grotesque as a child’s Christmas toy, 
cotingas of brilliant blue, scarlet- 
crowned woodpeckers, trogons with 
vivid yellow breasts, manakins, fly- 
catchers, motmots, all the hundred 
and one varieties fly in brilliance 
through the jungle world, a paradise 
enough for birds, a green inferno for 
man. 

Drifting through Gatun Lake is like 
drifting through a fantastic and beau- 
tiful dream. Occasionally below the 
liner a small Indian dug-out will be 
seen, like a brown leaf, it appears so 
small, and the paddles like teaspoons, 
guided by Indians and piled high 
with a load of bananas. Again the 
remnants of once green trees drowned 
in the flood will jut up, the bare tips 
alone showing above the water, a 
water that is copper-colored by the 
tropic sun at dusk, burnished by the 
brilliance of it, almost blinding. 

One may travel far, but scenically 
no lands in the world are lovelier than 


the five Central Americas, 
ko Xx 
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LITTLE DRAGONS OF 
THE GALAPAGOS 


(Continued from page 23) 


tain Hancock, and doing so well in the 
absence of animals and men that we 
were glad to augment the original 
number by some fifty new specimens 
taken from an adjacent island. 

If there is frail hope for the sur- 
vival in the Galapagos of the land 
iguana, there is no hope at all for the 
giant tortoise; and the loss of him 
from the archipelago will be the loss 
of one of the most absorbing studies 
known to this Mecca of science. Un- 
like the silly penguin and the rare 
fur seal, whose inept being upon 
these tropical shores may be attributed 
to the sweep of the Humboldt current 


up from their ancestral domains; 


unlike the iguana and all other in- 
digenous creatures who have. their al- 
lied counterparts in the adjacent 
mainlands, the old tortoise is a mys- 
tery to the naturalist. Its origin is 
an enigma. There are various theories 
about the tortoise, but none of them 
are very satisfactory. Apparently he 
“just growed”—not only did he grow, 
but he achieved a population at one 
time of about a million, and may reach 
the weight of five hundred pounds. 
But how come? Where from? When? 
He doesn’t know; and he'll be 
damned if he cares. He wants only 
to be left alone. 

Our herpetologist carried home 
eighteen of these hardy galapagos 
for the tortoise farm of the San 
Diego Zoo. But during all of our 
tramps through all the tortoise islands 
of the group, not one did we chance 
upon in the natural state. Shame- 
fully, like luckless fishermen, we 
bought them! And the price that we 
paid for each precious specimen was 
little more than its value in tortoise 
oil, 

The Astor Expedition, it seems, ar- 
rived a bit too late this year to save 
one specimen that may well have been 
among the last of the Chatham Island 
species. Ecuadorian islanders had al- 
ready reduced it to oil. Similarly, to 
credit the reports of certain Charles 
Jsland inhabitants, we arrived just too 
late to take over a living specimen of 
the Charles species, long regarded as 
extinct. 

No measures have been taken as 
yet by the Ecuadorian government to 
preserve this isolated race. In fact, 
for the sake of oil and food, it is the 
Ecuadorian today who is most re- 
sponsible for the continued extermina- 
tion; and the time will soon come, if 
it has not already passed, when the 
Galapagos tortoise, in his new Amer- 
ican colonies of California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas, Florida and else- 
where will outnumber those of his na- 
tive islands. If the creature owed 
his downfall to ships in days gone by, 
now it is to ships that-he owes his 


| salvation, as do also the conolophus, 


the fur seal, the penguin and the 
flightless cormorant. Many ‘specimens 
of all these creatures we were fortu- 
nate to find, and more than glad to 


salvage. 
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MONTSERRAT— 
CITADEL OF FAITH 


(Continued from page 31) 


Barcelona, many of them Germans. 
A famous German musician played 
the piano; another made a _ long 
speech about “this beautiful spot 
sanctified by the holy Parsifal.” Wag- 
ner himself never actually visited 
Montserrat, but he sent a scenic ar- 
tist there who made pictures of the 
place for the setting of the stage. 
Years later Wagner’s son, Siegfried, 
made a journey to Montserrat. “And 
only today,” said my little monk, “the 
chief librarian has received an ar- 
ticle from Finland entitled ‘Wagner 
and Montserrat. ” 

Quite apart from its connection 
with Wagner, Montserrat has long 
been famous for its musical history. 
Indeed one of the most interesting 
features of the monastery is the Es- 
calon, or College of Music. This is 
probably the oldest Conservatory of 
Music in the world, for it dates right 
back without a break into the thir- 
teenth century. In the Escalon there 
are about thirty-five boys, varying in 
age from eight to sixteen years. They 
come to study music in all its 
branches both in theory and_prac- 
tice. The boys are chosen from a 
large number of applicants. No one 
is accepted who does not possess an 
excellent voice and distinct musical 
ability. It is looked upon as a high 
privilege for a family to have one 
of its members among “Our Lady’s 
Pages,” as the boys are called in the 
Escalon at Montserrat. 

“Our Lady’s Pages” have certain 
duties which they are obliged to per- 
form daily in honor of their pa- 
troness. These include the singing at 
mass every morning, the singing at 
high mass, and the repetition of the 
Rosary every evening. One who has 
heard them chanting in the basilica 
will never forget the experience. 

The excellence of the musical train- 
ing at the Escalon is proved by the 
fact that many of the students have 
become musical celebrities after they 
returned to the world. 

Although not so widely known now 
as in the Middle Ages, Montserrat is 
still the center of the spiritual life of 
Catalonia. Every devout person in 
the province hopes to make a pil- 
grimage there at least once in his 
life, even if it means saving up money 
for years to be able to do so. 

I would advise everyone who gets 
as far as Barcelona to be certain to 
take a trip to Montserrat. In Mont- 
serrat, whatever one’s temperament 
or creed, one escapes completely from 
the chaos and disillusionment of the 
ordinary world. Its tumult and 
clamour, its stress and competition, 
are far too far away to disturb the 
Olympian serenity of that mountain 
sanctuary. The peaceful and ordered 
life of the community; 
services in the cathedral; the celes- 
tial music of the Escalon choir; the 
splendor of the rocky pinnacles; the 
steep and awful precipices; the mag- 
nificent panorama of the plain below 
—seen sometimes through rifts in a 
dazzling sea of cloud, as from another 
world—all these combine “to make 
our noisy years seem moments in the 
Being of the Eternal Silence.” 


* * * 
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RUSSIAN SCIENCE EXPLORES THE WORLD 


Kum desert in Turkestan and back. 
The tires returned whole. Now sagiz 
is being planted on eleven irrigated 


farms that have been set aside in 
Turkestan. ‘he end of the Second 
Five Year Plan will see a new rubber 
plant, man’s own invention, growing 
on 30,000 Soviet acres. 

On their latest sortie toward the 
plant treasuries the Russians scored a 
world beat. With a growing fear ev- 
erywhere that war may cut off imports 
on which national existences depend, 
the effort to nationalize plant wealth 
has become an exciting race. The fear 
that the socialist union will be at- 
tacked amounts to a mania in Russia. 
Under this constant pressure, last year 
the Soviet plant hunters described, 
from Leningrad not far from the Arc- 
tic Circle, the longest arc on the 
earth’s surface they have yet traced— 

a sixteen-months’ trek up and down 
the littoral of both Americas, from 
Canada to the Argentine on the east 
and back through South America on 
the west to Canada again—then criss- 
crossing the United States. Prizes that 
‘outranked all others were, oddly 
enough, twelve varieties of the ordi- 
nary potato. Eleven of them are new 
to Russia. Bolivia and Peru are the 
ancestral homes of the well-known tu- 
ber. There natural selection and cun- 
ning cultivation on the part of the 
natives have resulted in a potato di- 
versity three times as great as any- 
where else in the worid. Among the 
new Peruvian varieties now growing 
in Russian soil are two that satisfy all 
the demands of potato growers—resis- 
tance to frost, sufficient rootage to re- 
sist wind, immunity to disease and a 
large starch content, 

Once back in Russia, the Soviet sci- 
entists issued a description of their 
finds to the world scientific societies. 

| Within a few months two expeditions, 

one German and one American, re- 
traced the Russian steps to Peru and 
Bolivia. All anxious governments 
know the value of the starch-laden 
potato. 

Russian demands for better clothing 
mount as the people glimpse new ways 
of living. Also, as Russia reappears 
as a great power, the need for fabrics 
used in war increases. Rami, a Chi- 


nese plant, and kendir, which grew 


wild in southwestern Asia before the 
war, have become the raw material of 
Russian rayon, On long, arduous trips 
the plant scouts found both. Out of 
the Chinese importation the wings of 


airships are built. Kendir is grown 


in Kazakstan and Kirgizia and may 
become one of the new rivals of 
American cotton. 

A decade of high-pressure explora- 
tion has created, of course, only a skel- 
eton of the new Russian plant struc- 
ture. But ten years hence the country, 
thanks to its natural advantages and 
the vigor of its men of science, will 
be equipped like no other nation, Ev- 
ery Russian has a sense of security 
when his newspaper describes the na- 
tion’s “wheat safe”—the vast chambers 
of the former Stroganoff Palace in 
Leningrad where, under chandeliers 
that once lighted imperial fétes, 30,- 
000 varieties of wheat are labelled and 
stored. If not only the Russian, but 
the wheat crop of all the world disap- 
peared, a universal food supply could 
be resown from this collection alone. 


(Continued from page 16) 


Plant expeditions continue from 
Russia several times a year. They are 
not large. Those to Africa and the 
Americas consisted of two or three 
persons who organized means of con- 
veyance on the spot and hired guides 
and interpreters. The caravans emerged 
two or three weeks later looking for 
the nearest postoffice. Carefully 
wrapped packages with specimen 
shoots, seeds and notes traveled to 
Leningrad through the mails. On the 
remainder, observation and analysis 
followed at one of the 350 experiment 
stations scattered through European 
and Asiatic Russia. Eventually an im- 
proved vegetable is moved out to a 
career in the Soviet fields. 

Would this planned seizure of the 
initiative from Nature, this taming of 
green wealth wholly to man’s need— 
would the project be possible in the 
United States? Not today. The De- 
partment of Agriculture spends~a bud- 
get much greater than the Russian; 
the financial resources of the country, 
when need marshals them, are incom- 
parably greater as yet. American plant 
biologists are everywhere in the world 
the keenest rivals of the Russians, the 
former profiting by three generations 
of stored laboratory and field equip- 
ment, the latter excelling only in 
scope and zeal. But the Department 
of Agriculture radiates to the average 
American farmer only in that packet 
of seed he receives from his congress- 


-man and in various valuable publica- 


tions the use of which is not properly 
appreciated. The more recent activi- 
ties of our Department of Agriculture 
in the systematic destruction of crops 
are to the Russians tragic ironies of 
a competitive system. 

The American farmer has seen our 
forests sacked by the timber barons, 
the rise and decline of plant empires 
unregulated save by individuals in a 
commercial race with other individ- 
uals, Plant science flourishes in Wash- 
ington, a model and a spur to the 
Russians. Where the plants grow in 
the field, science is puny. It flour- 
ishes here and languishes there, ac- 
cording to the need of individuals. 

In Russia every foot of land is 
owned by the government—in theory, 
that is. In practice, about half of the 


‘land is under private ownership still. 


But only on sufferance. Individuals 
must compete with vast state-run 
farms supplied with trained help. The 
cities are filled with new training 
schools for youngsters, most of them 
the children of peasants in whom the 
farm tradition is strong. But the new 
generation never expects to work the 
land unaided by the state. 
Newspapers are filled with elemen- 
tary lessons on plant culture. The ra- 
dio repeats them. When plant-search- 
ing expeditions began a decade ago, 
white-haired scientists led an expedi- 
tion of Young Pioneers (the commu- 
nist youth organization) to the wilds 
of Kazakstan inside Russia. They re- 
turned with forty-five unused plant 
species and their variations—one set 
adapted to sand, another to rocky soil, 
another to mountain slopes, another 
to swamps. The finds were blazoned 
forth to the country. Thereafter as 
the major explorers combed the seed- 
ing ‘grounds at the ends of the earth, 
a corresponding sortie on home terri- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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RUSSIAN SCIENCE EXPLORES THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 47) 


tory was made. Picked youths under 
leadership ransacked the flora in the 
wilder portions of Russia. The stars 
who went abroad received the atten- 
tion in the newspapers that popular 
athletes receive here. And the pub- 
licity was repeated for the youngsters. 
Not rarely the young scored against 
their elders. Youths have brought to 
the Leningrad Institute the specimens 
that make possible the new synthetic 
rubber plant. They have located in 
the Caucasus and begun the develop- 
ment of land for the cultivation of 
lemon sorghum, with its new sugars, 
and the batata, a sweet potato that ex- 
cels the ordinary potato in food value 
by 150%. 

Marco Polo’s lust for Eastern travel 
has been harnessed to a new hunger 
for industrialization. The home-bound 
and snow-bound northern Russian 
used to be only dimly aware that his 
empire penetrates for unknowable 
lengths into Asia. Now he is fully 
aware. He has begun to move—east 
and southeast. Unsettled Asia is to 
him exactly what the unsettled West 
was to the American of a hundred 
years ago. 

But this is a scientific advance. In 
the Asiatic semi-deserts, industrial 
conquest means conquest by plants 
first of all. The Kara Kum desert, bor- 
dered by Soviet republics where prim- 
itive irrigation has long been carried 
on, lies in the center of Russian Turk- 
estan, a little Sahara. Since last sum- 
mer, when a caravan of Soviet celeb- 
rities, including the most famous of 
the Russian movie directors, traveled 
across the Kara Kum in new Soviet 


TRAVELING BETWEEN 


Fords, every Russian who opens a 
newspaper or listens to the radio has 
a mental picture of the place. Air- 
plane photographs of its vast sands 
ruffed by the wind stare at him from 
the illustrated journals. Reproductions 
of the wastes are never printed, how- 
ever, without a record of man’s effort 
to tame them. A typical series of pic- 
tures shows a meteorological station 
of Kara Kum and beside it thousands 
of acacia trees advancing in rows 
across the immensity as far as the eye 
can reach. Between the trees, sand 
worts are planted to hold the sands 
down. “In their steps will come sugar 
sorghum and African millet,” runs the 
caption exultantly. “During three 
years the area sowed to sorghum has 
increased from a few thousand acres 
to 200,000. Serghum—bread! Sorghum 
—fodder! Sorghum—alcohol!  Sor- 
ghum—honey!” ; 

It sounds a little like the spirit of 
an America that was—and that, in 
places, still is. As to the whole Rus- 
sian design, everyone admits_ that 
there are tragic failures in execution 
—as yet. But photographs and travel- 
ers’ tales corroborate the beginning 
of a connected national plant struc- 
ture. If these agricultural activities 
were only an idea fifteen years ago in 
the mind of a breeder of fruit trees 
for gentlemen’s gardens, if they stretch 
already from the sub-tropics to Si- 
beria, with some hundreds of thou- 
sands of people at work—what will 
the year 1950 show? It is only ten 
years and a half away. 


od * * 


COVERS 


Bulgaria 
N his introduction to Where East 
is West (Houghton, Mifflin), by 
Henrietta Leslie, Henry W. Nevinson 
writes, “Like all Balkan States, Bul- 
garia is always deeply occupied with 


racial and territorial questions. No 
one can realize what international 
hatred means till he has lived in the 
Balkans. For about five centuries 
the Bulgars lay prone under the hide- 
ous domination of the Turk. It is 
little more than fifty years since they 
were delivered, and still they are sur- 
rounded by bitter enemies—the Serbs 
and the Greeks on the south and the 
west, and by their treacherous ene- 
mies, the Rumanians, on the north. It 
is only the strong and silent character 
of the Bulgars themselves that can 
save their country. I have said for 
the last forty years that in the end 
the Bulgars will come out on top in 
the Balkans, but one cannot yet see 
the end. 

The drama of modern Bulgaria, and 
it is certainly one of the most inter- 
esting states in middle Europe, is 
vividly set forth in Henrietta Leslie’s 
comprehensive book. She has spent 
many years studying the people, their 
interests and their methods of life 


and in the three hundred odd pages 
of her book little that is significant 
has been omitted. She knows the 
country’s poets, its priests, its king 
and its peasants. She has traveled 
time and again from frontier to fron- 
tier. She knows the secluded ancient 
monasteries, the ruined capitals with 
their legends, the famous Valley of 
the Roses, and all of the country’s im- 
portant cities and towns. 


Paris To The Life 


i OCAL street markets, coster mon- 

gers and vendors, priests, monks 
and nuns, street fairs, cafés and gar- 
dens are all brilliantly pictured in 
Paris To The Life by Paul Morand 
and Doris Spiegel (Oxford). Paul 
Morand contributes the text and Doris 
Spiegel contributes scores of brilliant 
and spontaneous sketches of Parisians 
of all types and classes. As Paul Mo- 
rand says, “Miss Spiegel’s draw- 
ings have the great merit of showing 
Paris as it is and not as the foreigner 
sees it... the real Paris with its bars 
and tiny public gardens, the Paris of 
the left bank, the last stronghold of 
church and aristocracy, industrial 
Paris with its tenements, the Paris of 
the hawker and conciérge.” 
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ANTASIES in flesh, weird 
creatures that might have 
stepped from the prehistoric make the 
wildest menagerie that ever frolicked 
through a fevered dream as tame as a 
parade of pets. You'll see and hear a 
rowdy kookaburra that laughs uproari- 
ously as he drops his living prey 
from highest tree-top. You'll 
see barking lizards and bound- 
ing kangaroos—an enterprising 
fish that clambers from his na- 
tive element and clumsily 
climbs a tree—lovely lyre birds 
that mimic anything from chirping 
crickets to the strident notes of a 
| motor horn. And you'll love the almost 
human antics of little koala bears that 
cling to one another tenderly and shed 
great tears when hurt. 


Adventure will glorify every waking 
moment whether you stay a week, a 
month, a year—in gracious cosmopoli- 
tan cities—in flower-spread 
countrysides pinnacled with 
towering, blue-draped moun- 
tains—in a mystic Stone Age 
hinterland that still resounds 
with the eerie cry of the abori- 
gine and the swish of whirling 
boomerangs. Your approach will be a 
glorious South Sea prelude glowing 
with the fascinations of Eden-like isles— 
Hawaii—Tahiti— Samoa—Raratonga— 
Fiji—New Zealand—spread like step- 
ping-stones across the silken Pacific. 
Yours will be the spell of tinted seas 
and tufted clouds—of jungled ports 
and age-old pagan chants. 


In Australia expect every de- 
light you have known—golfing 
on emerald courses — bathing 
in velvet surfs—casting in quiet 
streams—trolling ocean waters 
in challenge to the world's 


sportiest game fish—then count.- 


on a thousand you have never im- 
agined. This summer greatly reduced 
fares bring Australia within range of 
ordinary destinations. Consult your 
own shipping line or travel agent for 
complete, colorful details, or address 
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Don’t believe a word 
about the endlessness of 
winter, Come to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall and -get a 
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lands: All the European and many African 
wonderlands are attainable by cruising in lux- 
ury on the “ Arandora Star.’” 


For full details apply to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Pa-senger Office, 3, Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 
or any office of the Gone StoupeHie: Co., in Canada 
an 
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3. THE 


iSTAFFEA 


GLASGOW TO OBAN. 
NA: ‘cotumba,’ the Queen of the River Steamers. 
We ling sail 

famous beauty ofthe Kyles of Bute—then by De Luxe 
coach fr 


Isle Tour, 
wonderful caves of Staffa— 
Iona Cathedral, etc., re- 


and what a day! 


SCOTLAND’S GRANDEST TOURS 


Down the Clyde in R.M.S. 
A spark- 
on the Firth of Clyde, emerging into the 
om Ardrishaig to Oban—through the ancient 
of ee, over one of Scotland’s most pic- 
roads. 

ain by boat—exploring Loch Linnhe and Loch 
dark Glencoe on the right, and towering Ben 


Nevis ahead. Then from Fort William along the exquisite 
Caledonian Canal, 
Loch Ness to Inverness—a feast of beauty. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA 


through Loch Lochy, Loch Qich and 


TOUR. In and around 
NA, The ‘‘Sacred’”’ the romantic Hebridean 
visiting the Isles—so captivating, so 
mysterious in their pano- 
ramic beauty. 

Scotland’s Grandest Tours 
live everlastingly in beauti- 
ful memory. Never miss 
them in your BHurope trip! 


to Oban by South 
all in one day— 


HEBRIDEAN 


Illustrated Brochure and Pro- 
gramme post free from: 


DAVID MACBRAYNE (1928) Ltd. 


See 
Same “The Royal Route Tours’ 
=e ~*~\. 44 Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2., 


SCOTLAND, or Travel. 4 West I6th 
Street, NEW YORK 


Are You Coming to 


ENGLAND 


If so: What about a luxurious 
7-seated (or smaller) car with 
travelled chauffeur to meet your 
boat and take you off on a real 


GO-AS-YOU-PLEASE 
STOP-WHERE-YOU-PLEASE 


sort of ramble. 


Hotel accommodation arranged 
and itineraries outlined if de- 
sired. 


Deal with the operators and 
save expense. Mail your re- 
quirements to:— 


DOOR-TO-DOOR TRAVEL 
SERVICES, LTD. 


61-62 Chancery Lane, London, 


When You Travel, Leave Your Children 


At MERRICOURT 


They will be safe, happy and 
healthy in this homelike 
Country Boarding School 
“a and Camp for girls and 

§ boys trom Z to 12 years. 

i Under personal care of 
lirectors. By month or year ak reasonable 
rates. Illustrated booklet. 

REY. AND MRS. JOHN T. KINGSBURY 
Berlin, Conn. 


W.C.2. 


In formation— 


TAKING A TRIP TO 
_| FOREIGN LANDS? 


Write or visit the official 
offices maintained for your 
convenience by the Coun- 
tries listed below. 


BERMUDA—The year-round _play- 
ground in mid-ocean, 40 hours from N. Y. 
Restful, charming. Booklet from Bermuda 
Trade Dev. Board, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 


GERMAN Y—Going to Europe means 
going to Germany—Europe’s most in- 
teresting country. All information, book- 
lets, etc., German Tourist Information 
Office, 665 Fifth Ave., N. Y 


JAPAN—Information, itineraries, etc., 
furnished without charge. Apply for book- 
lets on All-Inclusive Tours. Japan Tour- 
ist Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York, 
or Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


POLAND—For Information and Liter- 
ature of interest to all prospective Trav- 
elers, address Polish National Railways, 
5 Broadway, New York. 


SWEDEN—In beautiful Sweden, the 
dollar has not depreciated. Send for new 
booklet, “Lands of Sunlit Nights.” 
Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 


GUY D. HASELTON'S 


“CRAVELETTES 


79O1 SANTA MONICA BLVD., HOLLYWooD, 


A fine assortment of 16mm home 


movies of glorious Yosemite Na 
Park (and Big Trees). 


Park, Bryce Canyon, Rainbow Nat- 
ural Bridge, Death Valley, and the 
dog surtboard-rider in) “‘On _ the 


Waves at Waikiki’’ 


booklet upon request, Dept. T. 


Also Sequoia 


. FREE illustrated 


Ine:, Dept. C551. Fitth> Aves N.AY 
SWITZERLAND—Land of the Magic 


Carpet. An Adventure in Thrills. An 
Alpine Rose of Peace on Europe’s 
Breast. Write for any information to 


Swiss Federal Railways, 475 Fifth Ave., 


He New York. 


Literature 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


GRANDEUR 
hd WINTHROP 


HARRY PARRIVH MGR. 


in Chicago 


Delightfully — 
Home Like e 


Located in Chicago’s North Side 
restricted residential district. 
OQUTET—RESTFUL—EASY ON 
YOUR NERVES—AND SAVES 
YOU MONEY, TOO. 

One block from transportation Bus— 
Elevated—and Surface Lines. 


Everywhere” 
**Accessible to 


Whether 
or make 
home. 
There are hotel rooms, one, two, 
two and one-half and three room 
apartments for your inspection and 
choice, al lartistically furnished with 
full hotel service. 

Rates $2.50 to $3.00 a day and lower 
rates by the week or month. Write 
for our illustarted folder and floor 
plan. 


you stay a day—a week— 
Chicago your permanent 


| This Hotel is a Member of The 
National Travel Club—N. T. C. 
Members Make Additional Savings 
—10% Discount on Rooms or 


Apartments— 


THE WORLD FAMED 
GARDENS 
ARE NOW IN BLOOM 


In Charleston, South Carolina 

“America’s Most Historic City” 
The 

FORT SUMTER 


HOTEL 


“Charleston’s Only Waterfront Hotel” 
on the Famous Old Battery 
ATTRACTIVE RATES 


Jno. S. Cator 
manager 


—The Fort Sumter is One of the 
Colonial Hotels— 


The Dodge Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 


Whether business or pleasure brings 
you to the National Capitol you will 
enjoy your stay at The Dodge—its 
convenient location; refined appoint- 
ments; superior cuisine—and above all 
the attentive service. 


Sing! $2 to $4; Double $4 to $7 


is the rule of the House. 


“No tipping” 
Nerth Capitol and E Streets 


The story of a man who failed and who found the 
courage to try again because of a woman’s love. A 
fine romance of deep emotional appeal, by the author 
of “The Bridge of Desire” and “Sorrell and Son.” 


A NOVEL BY 


WARWICK 
DEEPING 


$2.00 
McBRIDE BOOKS 


THE NUDER GENDER 


By JOSEPH HILTON SMYTH 


A rollicking yarn about a young man whose long search for a girl 
with two tiny moles on her left shoulder finally winds up in a nudist 
colony. Don’t read it if your lips are chapped. Current Selection 
of The Laugh Club. $2.00 


McBRIDE BOOKS 


GOLD and Your MONEY 


By DR. WILLARD E. ATKINS, 
Chairman, Department of Economics, New York University 


Almost every question you can ask about gold and currency clear- 
ly answered by a brilliant young economist. Anyone who can under- 
stand a newspaper can understand this book. Don’t be baffled any 
longer. Illustrated, $1.75 


2 
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‘ae, 
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FIRST OVER EVEREST! 


By Air-Commodore P. F. M. Fellowes, D.S.O., and Staff 


This exciting tale of the conquest of Mount Everest by the men who 
flew over it is easily the most notable book of exploration of 1934. 
It is a great epic of discovery. The hazardous journey took these 
intrepid fliers more than six miles into the blue; in the terrifying 
gales at the summit their plane dropped a sheer two thousand: feet 
in several seconds and grazed the summit. The illustrations, vast 
panoramas of the Himalayan titans-never before seen by man, are 
amazing. An unforgettable volume. Published February 15, al- 
ready in its third edition. | $3.50 


Our Common Enemy: COLDS 


The opinions of the nation’s most noted specialists on the causes 
and cures of the common cold, with illuminating facts about many 
of the widely advertised remedies. If you ever have a cold don’t 
fail to get this book. Current selection of the Good Health League. 
Illustrated, $1.00. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO., 4 WEST 16th ST., NEW YORK 


The talterharn, 


ofHotelyr 


Essex HOUSE 


160 Central Park South 


NEW YORK 
© 


An admiring guest, a world traveler, 
lately returned from abroad, tells us 
“‘the Essex House is the Matterhorn 
of hotels.’ It captures the imagina- 
tion with its loftiness and charm. A 
view from the windows overlooking 
Central Park reveals a panorama of 
beauty seldom found anywhere in 
Europe.” 


A step to transportation, New York’s smartest shops and theatres. 


Dining and Dancing Nightly 


in the Colonnades to 
Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 


HE Riviera itself comes out to meet you on the Southern Route!” 

Glorious mild nights—as soft and sparkling as nights at Nice or San © 

Remo. And days bright as crystal, with a Riviera sun flooding © 
down upon a Lido Deck. f 


A brilliant gathering enjoys the voyage with you. ~sthe patrician cuisine |” 
and the deft service as well as the delights of friendly skies and tempered] q 
airs. More and more each season, practised travelers are choosing this 
balmy crossing. ; 


Enjoy the Southern Route on your next European trip. Sail on the — 
fastest liner afloat, the REX, or on the Conte di SAVOIA, the © 
world’s only gyro-stabilized liner. Or for a more leisurely crossing select © 
the ROMA or AUGUSTUS, the ships that introduced Lido Decks—or © 
the Cosulich liners SATURNIA or VULCANIA, each offering an © 
entire deck of verandah-suites! On any ship you enjoy an extra thousand — 
miles or more of cruising east of Gibraltar at no extra cost. For informa- — 
tion and rates, take advantage of the expert service given by your own 
travel agent, or apply to our nearest office. 


New York: 1 State Street; Philadelphia: 1601 Walnut Street; Boston: 86 Arlington Street; Cleveland: 944 Arcade, 
Union Trust Building; Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue; San Francisco: 386 Pust Street; New Orleans: 
1806 American Bank Building; Montreal: Architect Building, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill; Toronto: 159 Bay Street. 


ITALIAN LIN® 


